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the Pacific. 
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Stalin—and how all our troubles with the Soviet began. 





From February 1942 to July 1943, the ultimate success of the 
Allies was settled. It was the decisive year of the war—with 
American forces landing in Africa and winning our first Pacific 
victory. 

It was a time that still continues to influence our armies and 
our politics—and the great British statesman, a superb historian, 


now reports it. 
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The Fairchild C-119 twin-engine 

cargo and troop transport was . 
engineered to fill the order for a plane i 
that can utilize small landing fields, 

fly long or short distances economically— 
carry huge loads of men, cargo and 


equipment under all operating conditions. 


THE BOX-CAR PRINCIPLE in which maximum space is utilized was REAR LOADING at truck bed height is easily accomplished by 
incorporated as the basis of the overall C-119 design. No the rear center split compartment—the halves hinging outwards 
tapered or circular design to lose valuable extra storage space. to allow direct loading of freight and equipment. 


VERSATILE, the C-119 can be equipped either as a troop trans- LONG- OR SHORT-DISTANCE HAULS covering a variety of military 
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equipment are easily dropped from the rear doors. the Air Force's most efficient transport plane. 
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YOU AND YOUR ARMY 


There is no Equality 
of Sacrifice in War 


Casuar IES as the result of enemy 
action in Korea, as of October 20: 
Army Soot. ae 
Marine Corps 3,133 
Navy 252 
Air Force 176 
Total 26,701 
As now written, neither law nor regu 
lations recognize the ground battlefield, 
habitat of soldiers and marines, as a place 
where “hazardous duty” pay may be 
earned. 


The Army and 
the Machine 


For an army that contributed as much 
as it did to the winning of World War 
II, the American Army received a singu 
lar amount of kicking around in the five 
years following the military victory. 
Some was healthy self-analysis, some 


constructive criticism from outside, but 
much was plain, undeserved abuse, based 
on poppycock notions of w hat the Ameri 
can Army is and what makes the wheels 
revolve. On the record of 1945-50 it can 
be shown that when the Army wasn't 
all but immolating itself for alleged mis 
deeds, misguided or vicious civilians were 
giving it a pratfall, on the theory possibly, 
that any organization suffering from so 
much self-abasement necessarily needed 
a sharp kick to bring it to its senses. 
First there was the mad exodus of its 
soldiers, accompanied by shrillings that 
the Army was undemocratic and a loath 
some, brutal machine. That lasted long 
enough for the Army to begin to believe 
some of it. Then came the second-guess 
ers followed closely by the accountants. 
The second-guessers looked at every mili 
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tary decision between 1940 and 1945 
and with the aid of hindsight discovered 
that the mistakes were legion and proof 
positive of the stupidity of the brass. An 
officer corps that won the grudging re 
spect of its allies and its enemies the hard 
way, found that at home papers, maga 
zines and books were filled with denun 
ciations of its strategic and tactical mis 
takes. Its errors of judgment littered 
battlefields from Pearl Harbor to the Elbe 
and only the weight of industrial pro 
duction and the valor of common sol 
diers, who, as we shall see, allegedly are 
not good fighters, won the war. 
The accountants, more concerned with 
steel and rubber and explosives than 
with blood and flesh or moral values, 
shrieked of the wasteful habits of the 
American Army. The Army, they cried, 
didn’t know how many tanks it had in 
Europe; they screamed that equipment 
utterly worthless to anyone not fighting 
a global war) was rusting and rotting on 
Pacific beaches because the Army was 
too improvident to spend thousands if 
not millions putting it under shelter or 
shipping it back to the United States 
for warehousing that was hardly avail 
able. 
The American soldier of World War 
II had a dual incarnation. In one he was 
the All-American boy, healthy of mind 
and body, intelligent, well educated and 
possessed of a strong streak of ingenuity. 
This incarnation surmounted the brutal 
izing, destructive caste system and won 
the war—to get back home to Mother and 
her blueberry pie. The other incarnation 
came later. In it the American soldier 
was a weakling dependent upon Mom 
and reared by lady schoolteachers of both 
sexes. He was lazy, physically soft, and 
demanded Coca-Cola, USO shows, and 
jeeps for transportation. He refused to 
fight when the odds were against him 
He didn’t give a thought to the national 
debt but demanded that he get a clean 


pair of socks every morning, a hot meal 
at night and that he be supported by 
great fleets of ships and aircraft, un 
counted batteries of artillery and squad 
rons of armor. 


7 7 7 

[he truth is, of course, that the Ameri 
can Army, like all organizations of men, 
was never as brilliant and perfect as its 
unthinking apologists sometimes made 
it, or as bad as the critics wrote. And 
the same is true of the officers and men 
of the Army. In the full flush of victory 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Henry 
L. Stimson, among others, could well 
afford to be lavish in their praise of the 
\merican officer corps. It had earned 
commendation for it was professional in 
the best sense of the word. But in the 
cold light of the morning after, the offi 
cer corps could and did acknowledge to 
itself that it was something less than 
perfect and vow to continue to improve. 
Unfortunately, few persons other than 
the officers and their friends noted the 
statements of praise, and others who did 
could reasonably discount them consider 
ing the fulsomeness of language in which 
they were expressed. So the slanders 
and distortions held the field. Offhand 
the editors of this magazine can remem 
ber only one sound and reasonable de 
fense and praise of the officers of the 
American Army that appeared in a mag 
azine of national circulation. It was 
written by Mr. John J. McCloy and ap 
peared in Harper's following (shall we 
say, inevitably? an unfair and distorted 
attack on the Army. 

There is no need to make the point 
that the second-guessers and the account 
ants have nothing to commend them 
\ny fool can make judgments after the 
record is in and only the callous critic 
will do so without first ac knowledging 
that had he had to make the decision at 
the time, in all honesty he might have 
done no better and probably much worse 





In the past few years this magazine 
and its predecessors have noted such vital 
combat facts as that the Infantry suf- 
fered the largest percentage of casualties; 
that there was a grievous lack of a work 
able rotation policy for front-line fighters; 
that only a relatively few of the millions 
in the Army suffered the miserable priva 
tions that are common to combat; that 
“safety lies forward,” despite the under- 
standable reluctance of the soldier to ad 
vance into fire; that many riflemen never 
fire their rifles (which doesn’t mean that 
they are worthless as soldiers! ); that we 
placed a too heavy physical load on the 
backs of assaulting infantrymen; that 
rear-area troops got the gravy in the form 
of dry beds, hot foods, USO shows, 
Coca-Cola, and despite this their morale 
was never high and cynicism and cor 
ruptness invaded the supply services. 

Let it further be noted that the Ameri 
can Army used machines to an extent 
never before approached by any other 
army; that there was waste and that the 
American people gave so lavishly of its 
natural resources that the national debt 
zoomed astronomically. 


A vy 


Then came Korea 

Intimations that armies were outdated 
after 1945 speedily disappeared and in 
their place appeared self searchings 

largely uninformed) as to how and why 
we got where it looked like we were in 
midsummer of this year. It is now ob 
vious why the Army could send only 
half of one infantry battalion into Korea 
initially and why other units were slow 
to come in behind it; the cutting and 
pruning of five years became crystal 
clear almost overnight. Then came the 
question of how good the Army we did 
have was and is. There was a lot of 
poppycock here, too, and also some 
shrewd analysis. But what may happen 
when a writer who is an omnivorous 
reader turns to the record as it appears 
in the papers and statements of the gen 


erals, articles in service publications, cur 
rent histories and memoirs is reflected in 
this paragraph taken from a current issue 
of a highly respected monthly magazine: 
..» Wholly certain of the full backing 

of his industrial society, the American 
soldier is clothed in extraordinary confi 


dence. But the knowledge that he is 
fighting on a shoestring, as in the early 
days in Korea, prepares him inwardly for 
disaster, and he complains bitterly that 
he has been let down—where are the re 
inforcements, where is the equipment, 
where is the stuff? This is partly psycho 
logical. Take away the accustomed ma 
chinery—the Quartermaster shower 
units, the USO shows, the Red Cross 
doughnut trucks—and there is no long 
er visible evidence that the full strength 


Last Assault 


Rest on your final Line of Departure 

After the Combat Medic has done his best: 
(The pain all gone: shot through the guts 
When you ran into the hidden lane of fire). 
Your battle is not lost; the last Assault 

Impends. This pillbox you must take alone 
Looms through the mist of the final coma 
Creeping up your cold limbs. You must take 
Death like a Japanese pillbox this day. 

Grin for your living comrades; then repent; 
Thank God for the good fight. Gather 

Your forces. No war machine, dive-bomber, 
Tank, bazooka can burst the sandbagged 

Barrier past the blackened slot, overturned 
Cannon where the eternal shadows lurk. 
Infantryman, no machine makes your way clear. 
Abandon even your body, machine of machines. 
Only that which is more than man will carry you 
Where every soldier storms his last pillbox alone. 


Harcis WESTERFIELD. 


From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copy- 
right 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of the 


publisher. 


of the United States has been com- 

mitted. . . . 

['hat, we submit, slanders the 24th In 
fantry Division and the whole Army. It 
does not do so intentionally, to be sure. 
But it is what happens when the evi 
dence is not understood. Until we hear it 
ourselves we will not believe that any sol 
dier in Korea or in World War II cried 
that he could not fight because he had 
not had a shower, seen a USO show or 
eaten a Red Cross doughnut. Certainly 
the men on Bataan and Guadalcanal, at 
Kasserine Pass, in the Bulge—and in 
Korea—cried for reinforcements, wanted 
more tanks, guns, bombs and bazookas. 
And why, in the name of the richest 
country in all history, shouldn't they? 

There is something wrong when a 
civilian writer (who may for all we know 
have been an excellent soldier in World 
War II) takes the vital facts, carefully 
and painstakingly gathered and inter 
preted by Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, 
Colonel Branner Purdue and others, and 
makes out that our soldiers are weaklings 
because they ask for the weapons this 
country is so abundantly equipped to 
furnish them. 

It is all very well for us to know the 
nature of the enemy and-to understand 
how he fights and what he fights with. 
But when a quotation showing that the 
Soviet Army improvised transport for 
hauling fuel to tanks and drafted farm 
ers’ oxen for pulling guns, “making to do 
with whatever comes to hand” is quoted 


as though the American Army should 
do the same, then it is time to call all bets 
and see what is in the hands. 

When a writer advocates a “light” 
army of infantry (tables of organization 
and equipment not spelled out), it is 
time to ask him if he as a writer is will 
ing to give up his American way of life 
and live as do his fellow writers in Mos- 
cow? 

If the American people wants its Army 
to do without the products of its indus- 
trial society so that our natural resources 
may be conserved for future consumers 
of automobiles, television sets and noise- 
less typewriters for nervous authors, then 
it is time for the United States to get 
what will certainly come to it. If anyone 
thinks that the Soviet government im 
provises gasoline transports and uses 
farmers’ oxen to pull artillery from choice 
and not necessity, he is beyond under- 
standing. : 

It is said that for us to flaunt our 
superiority in machines in the faces of 
the poor and downtrodden of this earth 
is to lose all chance of ever getting them 
on our side. If that is so, if our soldiers 
must suffer and bleed and do without 
equipment that we are altogether cap- 
able of producing, then we are in a sad 
predicament indeed. But if we use half 
the wit God endowed us with we ought 
to be able to convince the backward 
peoples that the machine is good and not 
an ogre that will destroy them. And that 
is in the American tradition. Some of the 
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Man’s age-old search for a truly dominant 
weapon, able to prevent wars or win them, is 
nearing culmination in the form of guided mis- 
siles. This nation’s future existence well may 
depend on America being first to develop, pro- 
duce and operate guided missiles with highest 
hit probability for anti-aircraft defense and 
greatest damage potential for striking back 
against an aggressor. 


The Convair Missile Team, with 
impressive experience in design, 
production and flight-testing 
guided missile warbirds for the 
Navy and Air Force, is dedicat- 
ed to perfection of the ultimate 
in automatic weapons, 


Consolidated Vultee’s experience is helping 
America develop guided missiles of pinpoint ac- 
curacy for every conceivable mission . . . missiles 
with eyes to seek, brains to guide and muscles 
to destroy . . . missiles launched from land, sea 
or air platform . . . missiles to defend and mis- 
siles to strike back . . . missiles to prevent wars 
--or win them! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION \, N T HM ra A 1 R aia i T 7 4 


SAM DIEGO, CALIFORNIA FORT WORTH, TEKAS \ 


CONVAIR: 
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tangible results of the American dream 
are the automobiles that pile up bumper 
to bumper as they wheel through factory 
gates when the shifts change, the tele- 
vision sets and all-electric kitchens in our 
homes, the tractors, electric milking 
machines and feed grinders on our farms. 

This wealthy nation can become poor 
if wars continue to drain its resources. 
But as long as there are wars to which 
the American people sends forth its sons 
to battle, then so long must the Army 
help itself to the resources of the nation 
that those sons may have every possible 
advantage. 


For the Third Round 
Just Add a Little Ice 


W: have always maintained that it 
is much better for the Army to criticize 
itself than to let some outsider do it. We 
think the Infantry gains a great deal 
more when an Infantryman exposes the 
fallacies in some pet project than for, let 
us say, an Artilleryman to point them 
out to the Doughboys. And the Artillery 
is much stronger when it cleans its own 
stables without waiting for the Dough- 
boy to poke around with his fingers 
holding his nose. 

We're strong for self-criticism. And so 
we were tickled to give Marshall An 
drews space a couple of months back to 
lambaste his own profession of journal- 
ism. 

Actually, Andrews said a lot of things 
we would like to say, only he said them 
stronger than we would ever dare to. Not 
that it will do much good, we're afraid. 
The press has been criticized so much by 
both its friends and its enemies that it 
pays no more attention to it than does a 
confirmed old-time cavalryman when you 
gently razz him about his horses. 

Andrews stuck close to Korean report- 
ing in his strictures and so we're going to 
amplify his piece by booing a little at 
something we noticed in the newspapers 
a few months ago. This occurred when 
the first news came out that the 2d Infan 
try Division had been ordered to Korea. 
Stories told about the truly great record 
of the 2d Division in World War II. 
It was a battle-hardened outfit, the stories 
said, that had gone into Omaha Beach 
right behind the first waves and didn’t 
stop until Germany was prostrate. These 
stories suggested that every manjack in 
the 2d Division in July 1950 had been 
with the 2d in 1944-45. 

That was nonsense, of course. Any re- 
semblance between the 2d Division of 
1944-45 and the 2d Division of July 1950 
was purely coincidental, as the novelists 
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say. Not that it wasn’t a good division 
in July 1950; we'll gamble when the 
record is in the men of the 2d Division 
in Korea won't have to step aside for the 
men of the 2d Division in World War II 
—or I. 

But here’s where the reporters who 
wrote the story missed a real bet. If they 
wanted to tie the glorious history of the 
2d Division to the events in Korea, they 
could have done much better than to 
write that it was “a battle-hardened outfit 
of World War II.” They could have 
written that “one regiment of the 1950 
2d Division was a veteran of Asiatic 
police actions.” That, of course, would 
be the 9th Infantry, known to this day 
as the “Manchu Regiment” for the part 
it played in the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 

As we often say when the third drink 
comes around, nothing is better than for 
an outfit to be familiar with the ground 
it's fighting on. The same goes for news- 
paper reporting. Nothing takes the place 
of knowledge on the part of the reporter. 


Protection from 
Thunder and Fire 


Tue anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Saint Barbara, protector and patron saint 
of artillerymen, comes on December 4 and 
our readers who wear crossed cannon are 
anxious that we not forget it. Also The 
Artillery School 
tells us that they 
would like to have 
us tell the story of 
Saint Barbara to 
their comrades 
who wear crossed 
muskets. This we 

are glad to do. 
Saint Barbara, 
so The Artillery 
School tells us, 
was the daughter 
of arichnobleman 
of Heliopolis, 
Egypt, who was 
martyred by her 
own father in 303 
A.D., for becom- 
ing a Christian. 
Her father took 
her to a mountaintop where he cut off 
her head. As he descended the moun 
tain after committing this foul deed, a 
“fearful” tempest arose, with thunder 
and lightning, and fire fell upon this 
cruel father and consumed him utterly, 
so that not a vestige of him remained.” 
This is one of several versions of how 
Saint Barbara became a martyr but all 
agree that her protection should be in- 


voked against sudden and violent death. 

Saint Barbara thus became associated 
with thunder, fire and sudden death (a 
combination common to early artillery ) 
and her protection was invoked against 
thunder, lightning and all accidents aris- 
ing from explosions of gunpowder. She 
was first known as the patron saint of 
“armorers and gun-smiths.” 

In about 1554 Charles V issued an 
ordinance for the artillery schools of 
Bruges and Sicily, which prescribed that 
“upon introducing the ball into the bar- 
rel, the artilleryman shall make the sign 
of the Cross on the mouth of the piece 
and plead Santa Barbara’s assistance.” 

Guns rarely explode nowadays so artil- 
lerymen now ask Saint Barbara to protect 
them from counterbattery fire. 

The office of the Chief of Chaplains 
tells us that the infantryman doesn’t have 
a patron saint but that there are four or 
five that could be given the title. Some- 


time we are going to look into that, too. 


A Salute to the 
Citizen Soldier 


Even Regular officers who have had a 
tour of duty with a Reserve or National 
Guard unit can hardly understand what 
makes a civilian spend a night a week 
and two weeks of summer vacation a 
year studying the science or art, as you 
will, of soldiering. His reasons are, of 
course, varied. But no matter what they 
are—even if it is only for the relatively 
piddling pay that goes with it—all too 
few Regulars properly appreciate what a 
civilian and his family sacrifice when he 
takes an active interest in his military 
duty. 

Most members of the National Guard 
(to mention only one of the components ) 
today are veterans of World War II. 
Most of them are married, most of them 
have children, and in the past five years 
most of them have purchased homes and 
established themselves in their profes 
sions and businesses. But on top of that 
they spend at least one night a week at 
their armories and go out for two weeks 
of summer training each year. And for 
many men that very two weeks is their 
regular summer vacation. Thus many a 
Guardsman finds it impossible to take a 
“normal” American vacation, going some 
where with wife and kids. 

When an emergency comes like the 
one we're in today, the obligations of the 
Guardsmen increase, just as those of the 
Regulars do. The Guard is going to 
have extra week-end drills (in addition to 
the nightly drill periods) and next sum- 


mer's field training will be three weeks 
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instead of two. The week-end drills mean 
that the family man is going to see even 
less of his family than before, for he will 
be sacrificing most of those pleasant days 
of tinkering around the house and yard 
and playing with the children. And for 
some, the extra week of field training 
will mean real hardship. American busi- 
ness and industry are geared to the two- 
week vacation and the Guardsman who 
wants an extra week is going to have to 
explain it carefully to his boss and his 
fellow workmen, in order to avoid misun- 
derstanding. Well established business 
and industrial firms will doubtless freely 
give their Guardsmen this extra time and 
even with blessings. But the small em- 
ployer whose financial position is con- 
stantly in danger may question whether 
such patriotism and well wishes might 
not endanger his business if he is too free 
with extensions of time off to many of his 
employees. 

This stepped-up training program of 
the Guard is obviously essential. And 
there can be no question but that the 
citizen soldier will come through mag- 
nificently as he always has. We think 
the regular soldier ought to give the civil- 
ian soldier an honest and understanding 
pat on the back every chance he gets. It's 
the least he can do to show his profes- 
sional appreciation of the job the civilian 
soldier is doing. 

There is one more point. The obliga 
tions of the civilian soldier who is a vet- 
eran and who has a family could be 
materially lessened if the nation would 
adopt UMT or the Universal Military 
Service plan recently advocated. With 
UMT or UMS the youth of our country 
would be brought in to augment and re- 
lieve the veterans of some of their load. 
The need is so great and so apparent that 
we can’t conceive of the lawmakers fail- 
ing to pass a universal training law of 
some kind within the next few months. 


Colonel Henry L. Stimson: 
Soldier 


CotoneL Henry L. Stimson, Field 
Artillery, National Army, was a uni- 
formed soldier for only a few months in a 
public career that spanned forty historic 
years. But he knew American soldiers as 
few other men ever have, and part of this 
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understanding was in him because he 
was himself always a soldier in the finest 
sense. Complete integrity and an acute 
sense of public duty were the hallmarks 
of his character. His competence and 
quiet confidence inspired others and 
made him a great leader. His intelli- 
gence, while superior, was neither as 
brilliant, nor as deep, nor as original as 
Mr. Wilson’s or that of his own mentor, 
Mr. Elihu Root. But his depth of charac- 
ter and complete lack of pettiness en- 
abled him to harness and use without 
friction and in the public good the best 
brains in the land. His ability to detect 
and encourage brilliance and competence 
was a mark of superb leadership. 

His relationship with soldiers began 
with his father, a veteran of the Civil 
War. In 1911, when he became Secre- 
tary of War for the first time, the Army 
had a strength of some 4,300 officers and 
70,250 enlisted men. When he left the 
office, for the second time, in 1945, he 
had been the administrative head of a 
victorious force that numbered more than 
ten million men and women. 

In 1948, the Infantry Journal called 
Colonel Stimson the “Army's greatest 
friend.” That can stand. 


The Champs Have 
a New Competitor 


DisrecarDING any reservations 
we may have about the judgment and re- 
flection that go into hero worship, we 
are proud that the Army’s paratroopers 
have been able to match the Marines in 
the affections of the American people. 
Anyway, almost match them. We don’t 
have the latest reports on the compara- 
tive number of inches of newspaper 
coverage and newsreel footage captured 
by paratroopers and Marines in the 
third quarter of the calender year. Nor 
do we know if the Marines have had 
more representatives than the paratroop 
ers on such radio and television shows as 
“We, the People.” But we are confident 
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that our airborne gravel-crushers are 
holding their own. 

We are a bit concerned about the fu- 
ture of both the paratroopers and Devil 
Dogs. With the proper kind of nourish- 
ment in city rooms and radio and tele- 
vision programming offices, the Army’s 
new Rangers ought to be able to outstrip 
these ground-fighting champions and 
maybe even achieve a Hooperating as hot 
as the one the flyboys consistently rate. 

The Rangers are one up on our para- 
troopers because each Ranger is going to 
be a paratrooper in addition to his ot 
duties. Americans know precious little 
U.S. history, so the Rangers ought to be 
able to equal the Halls of Montezuma 
business with stirring tales of the winter 
march on Vincennes, which, you may re- 
member, was amphibious without boats. 

What the formation of the Rangers 
would do to the morale of the ordinary 
garden variety of fighting man—the kind 
that has been suffering and bleeding in 
Korea since late June—would be worth a 
shudder if it weren't for one thing. Very 
wisely the Army has decreed that the 
Rangers will be organic to infantry divi- 
sions. This will get them out of the “stra- 
tegic reserve” class and down on a level 
where the ordinary soldier can discount 
the build-up if he wants to. 
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LOGISTICS: DISPERSION & DECISION 


Lieutenant Colonel Harry G. Woodbury, Jr. 


Someone has to say ‘Damn it, this is it!"" But there are many questions to be 
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T IE last war was enough to convince 
anybody that we made a big mistake by 
ever inventing the word ‘cooperation. 
Somebody has to run the show. It isn’t a 
town meeting where you say, ‘you take 
this, Bill, and I'll take that.’ If you're 
going to put the show over, somebody 
has to say, ‘Damn it, this is it!’ ” 

That's what General Wade H. Hais 
lip, Vice Chief of Staff, said after Logex 
50, the annual logistical map maneuver 
at Fort Belvoir. 

It was a good answer. But more ques 
tions than answers came out of the five 
day problem. And most of them were 
the kind of questions we ought to keep 
on asking until we have the answers. 

Will World War III bring with it the 
tactical use of the atomic bomb? Will it 
see guided missiles with atomic warheads 
and even atomic artillery? 

How will these weapons affect combat 
operations? 

Are the answers secret? They 
shouldn't be. They can’t be if we are to 
be prepared. 

Normal dispersion of front-line troops 
and the fact that they are very close to 
the enemy and his installations cut down 
the seriousness of the atomic threat to 
them. 

But what about the troops furnishing 
logistical support? Can they just hope 
in ignorance or should they attack the 
problem with vision? Dispersion—is that 
the answer? What does dispersion mean? 

To those of us who took part in I Ogex 
50 it means revolutionary changes no 
major ports, no large depot areas, no mili 
tary installations in big cities. It means 
widely dispersed air installations. And 
these things mean more signal communi 
cations, more roads, airfields, pipelines, 
beach dumps, transportation. 

More people to do these things, more 
mouths to feed and bodies to clothe 
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more ships, more ordnance maintenance 
without providing one more doughboy or 
one more aircraft. A logistical snowball 

Can we afford it? Obviously not! As 
General Haislip also said, “If we aren't 
careful we're going to have everybody in 
the Logistical Command and nobody up 
front. After all, we still have to have 
somebody up there to eat what the logis 
tic people produce and fire the ammuni 
tion they bring up and watch the 
enemy 


T Ik N what's the solution? [raining 


of all personnel for operations in an 


atomic war should be started immediately 


at all echelons. This must begin by con 
tinuing to declassify all information on 
the effects of atomic explosions and on 
individual countermeasures 

Ihe tactical use of the atomic bomb 
should then be considered in connection 
with all military instruction and opera 
tions. Field exercises for all general re 
serve units should be required annually 
to acquaint them with field operations in 
an atomic war. Concentrations of ships 
ind ground installations as in past field 
exercises should not be tolerated. Courses 
on all aspec ts of operations in atomic War 
should be opened at once in all service 
schools Some schools today give only 
two hours a year to atomic matters! 

All services should vigorously tackle 
the problems of war without major ports, 
ind without congested maintenance and 
depot areas. And what new equipment, 
what new types of units are needed? 
How are we going to get our supplies 
trom ships to the troops ashore? Should 
we use rivers and river boats, sea barges 
fer unloading ships in the stream, small 
shallow draft supply boats in large num 
bers? Should we have beach operations 
on every available beach? Perhaps the 
day of the major port as a T/O&E unit is 
yone and we should put more stress on 
developing an organization similar to the 
engineer spec ial brigade for beach opera 
tions k mg after the ground combat phase 
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of an assault landing has passed. Might 
this not change our troop basis? 


Mavyse our standards are too high in 
many respects. Do we need a vehicle for 
every three men? Is it essential to the 
success of combat operations to provide 
66 pounds per man per day when every 
other army in the world fights on less? 
Can’t we get by on 50 pounds per man 
per day, and thus save twenty per cent 
of our shipping and twenty per cent of 
the people handling, transporting and 
storing supplies, to say nothing of the 
people who manufacture them? 

There is also a possibility of reducing 
the logistical snowball by better packag- 
ing. Supplies packaged for ease in han- 
dling and for open storage, and labeled 
with labels that won’t come off, will cut 
down handling, classification and con- 
struction. 

And what about our supply levels and 
our distribution system? Do we have to 
have a 90- to 120-day supply level in 
overseas theaters? Does it have to take 
thirty days to get supplies from the ad- 
vance sections to the using troops? Actu- 
ally a 30-day supply level may be enough 
in a theater. We must take some logisti- 
cal risks as well as tactical and strategic 
risks. Anyway, “day of supply” is an eva- 
sive term. Does it mean a day of attack, 
defense, or pursuit? Attack, probably : for 
only by maintaining the initiative can 
the battle be won. 

Reducing supply levels will do much 
to guarantee that every kind of supply is 
available when it is needed. How many 
times have we built up a 60-day supply 
of rations and caliber .30 ammunition 
while trying to operate on a two-day sup- 
ply of 105mm ammunition? We must 
figure consumption realistically and con- 
tinually revise it. Right now, five years 
after World War II, our service schools 
are using consumption factors that in- 
clude eight pounds of coal per man per 
day in the Pacific Theater! 


Generar J. Lawton Collins, Chief 
of Staff, said in connection with Logex 
50: “The demands of modern warfare 
upon economic resources even so great 
as our own, make it mandatory for us to 
plan in detail for their effective and 


economical employment. Proper hus 
banding of our resources may mean the 
difference between defeat and victory if 
we are ever attacked.” Hasn’t the time 
come when commanders ought to be re- 
lieved for having too much on hand? 

Are we prepared to make full use of 
the inhabitants of theaters, not simply as 
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hired labor but to the fullest extent of 
their available specialties? Logex 50 
failed in this respect. We must be ready 
to organize these people into construction 
units, depot units, port units, and even 
signal, infantry and artillery units, or 
augment our own forces with them as we 
have done in Korea. Being prepared to 
do this means that we must have in being 
the trained United States Army men and 
the equipment needed for the purpose. 


T; IE battle can be lost by looking back- 
ward in our tactical training of service 
troops as well as by overextending na- 
tional resources or continuing to hide our 
heads in the sand from atomic operations. 
World War III, as it was considered in 
Logex 50, found us faced with an enemy 
capable of extensive guerrilla operations 
in our rear areas, and capable also of 
deep armor penetrations and airborne en- 
velopments into those areas. 

What would you do as commander of 
a quartermaster Class I supply point in 
an advance section if fifty enemy fighting 
men dropped down on you? Are you 
trained, are your men trained, is your 
unit equipped to destroy such invaders? 
What is there in your FM 10- series that 
tells you how to reorganize your outfit to 
fight an infantry defense? 

Surely you don’t expect some infantry 
combat company will be at hand to do 
the job for you. But can we afford to tie 
up twenty-five per cent of our strength 
in service units that can’t defend them- 
selves or their installations? 

Participants of Logex 50 thought not. 
They found that our training manuals 
are way out of date for effectively dealing 
with this very real problem. Current 
training at service schools appears to 
touch on it far too lightly. Many current 
T/O&Es neglect to provide for defensive 
means in service elements. 

For defense of administrative areas the 
first thing necessary is organization. Cur- 
rent tables of logistical commands should 
be revised to provide the command or- 
ganization necessary for fighting a de- 
fense. Second, all defense elements need 
communications and ordnance equip- 
ment. Third, they need trained men, and 
this training should start now. 

All military personnel of every branch 
whatever—finance, quartermaster, ord- 
nance, transportation, adjutant general— 
all of them—must be trained first of all as 
combat soldiers and then as technical 
specialists. And the combat training must 
be continuous throughout the service 
of every man. Training publications 
should cover thoroughly the defense of 
administrative areas. Field manuals for 


all service units should include the role 
of the unit in defense and its reorganiza- 
tion for such defense as infantry. Fourth, 
provision must be made for organizing, 
equipping, training and employing the 
people of the theater itself for defense. 


Finaty, we can lose the battle 
through indecision. How is this unifica- 
tion of ours supposed to work? Who in 
the Army does what for whom in the Air 
Force and Navy for their support? How 
should a whole theater be organized for 
logistic support? What should the com- 
mand structure be in a logistical com- 
mand? And how is this business of “op- 
erational control” supposed to work? 

What is operational control, anyway, 
as it relates to normal technical and ad- 
ministrative service operations in a com- 
bat theater? Is technical supervision in 
tended? Apparently not. What aspects, 
then, of command does operational con- 
trol include? Does it include hiring and 
firing, promoting and reducing, render- 
ing efficiency reports in your own name? 
It should if it doesn’t, and if it does isn’t 
it a command? 

So why not use the word “command,” 
and in connection with it “attached for 
administrative support,” if you want the 
section or area commander to feed, 
clothe, regulate traffic and exercise local 
courts-martial jurisdiction? The term is 
clear when we apply it to an engineer 
group attached by an army to a corps for 
support of a river crossing. But what 
does it mean when applied to the logisti- 
cal command surgeon? Does he, Colonel 
O’Tact, surgeon of the 15th Logistical 
Command, “direct the technical and serv- 
ice operations” of the 819th Hospital 
Center, commanded by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Gruff? 

And what does it mean when applied 
to the engineer? Does the colonel, staff 
engineer, direct the operations of the 
51st Engineer Special Brigade and the 
2501st Engineer Command? 

Current organizational doctrine recog- 
nizes that service units should be 
grouped under service command eche- 
lons for administration and control. If, 
then, we have all engineer units assigned 
to the 2501st Engineer Command, why 
shouldn’t the commanding general of the 
engineer command, who is responsible 
to the commanding general of the logisti- 
cal command, for the success of engineer 
operations—why shouldn’t he serve as the 
engineer adviser (staff officer) for the 
commanding general of the logistical 
command? 

Somebody needs to say, “Damn it, this 


is it!” and say it soon. 
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Captain Robert A. Scruton 


Was Stubb a leader or wasn’t he? And 


what should the Army do about its Stubbs? 


i the old regiment they still talk about 
Major Gannett’s lecture on leadership. 
Some say that Gannett was talking to 
hear himself talk, that no one was the 
wiser when he was done. Others will 
tell you that Gannett tackled the sub- 
ject in a new way so that when he was 
done you found yourself thinking. They 
all admit that Gannett wound up with 
a question that has never been answered. 

Gannett began his lecture in a rather 
negative way. There was, momentarily, 
the feeling that here was the same old 
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stuff all over again. We officers settled 
back to listen, if not with respect for his 
words, then for the DSC on his chest. 

Gentlemen (Gannett began ), so much 
has been said about leadership that one 
who ventures to lecture on it takes the 
chance of being repetitious. Not that 
a subject as important as leadership 
won't bear repetition. 

However (he continued), at the risk 
of merely entertaining you, I am going 
to give you a story, and not a lecture, on 
the subject. Forgive me if the word “I” 
appears too frequently for modesty’s 
sake, although I assure you that it is 
not my story, but that of Lieutenant 
Stubb. It is an account of Stubb's suc 
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cess—and failure—as a leader. His suc- 
cess came under one set of conditions, 
his failure under another. 


Late in 1944, gentlemen, my rifle 
company had been fghting continuously 
for hve weeks near Colmar, France. At 
the end of that time | found myself with- 
out officers; they had been killed or 
wounded, and similar attrition had af- 
fected most of my noncommissioned of- 
ficers. The situation was hardly normal, 
and | doubt if I myself was more than 
fifty per cent effective. | needed men and 
I needed officers. | got some men, and I 
got an officer—Lieutenant Stubb. 

We are often swayed by first impres- 
sions. When Stubb reported at my CP 

-a hole in the side of a hill—I gave him 
one look and with difficulty refrained 
from exclaiming, “Oh, my God!” 

He was something to look at. He was 
a young man of twenty-three or twenty- 
four, and he was fat and sloppy as no 
young man should be. He had a round, 
chubby face, and it was covered with a 
light, blond fuzz. Except at the point 
of his chin; here, apparently, he had 
elected to grow a beard, for about a 
dozen blond whiskers formed the begin- 
ning of a goatee, and they were longer 
and darker than others on his face. He 
had round, baby-blue eyes, and a small, 
weak mouth. 

He was armed to the teeth. Slung 
over one fat shoulder was a burp gun, 
over another a carbine. At each hip was 
a pistol—a Luger and our own .45 Colt. 
Beneath his pile jacket I could see the 
outline of a shoulder holster—he later 
told me that it contained a Beretta pistol. 

That was not all. Dangling like grapes 
from his harness were about ten gre 
nades of all types—fragmentation, of 
fensive, and chemical. He was a walking 
arsenal. 

He informed me in a thin, undevelop 
ed voice that he had just come from the 
States in the replacement pipeline, that 
he was anxious to get into combat, and 
what did I want him to do? He ended 
up by saying that I looked all in and 
ought to get some sleep. He would, he 
said, look over the company dispositions 
while I rested. 

I remember cussing battalion for send 
ing me such an apparition. And I re- 
member wondering by what strange proc- 
ess the Army had commissioned him. At 
any rate, he was my baby now, and I 
lent him my runner and he went away 
on a tour of the platoon areas. We were 
in a temporary defensive situation and 
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the was dug in generally 
around a bald hill. It was about 2100 
hours. 

Around midnight the Krauts hit us 
without warning. | was an immediate 


cc ympe ny 


casualty—a bullet crease across the fore 
head, not deep, not serious, but enough 
to knock me out, 


Sruvp fought the company. The 
fire fight lasted about forty minutes. 
Stubb organized a counterattack with 
the support platoon. Led it himself. My 
runner told me that Stubb was in the 
middle of everything—fring, throwing 
his grenades, and hollering. The men fol 
lowed him. The next morning, my head 
bandaged like a hero, I counted sixty 
dead Krauts. | looked at Stubb with new 
eyes, gentlemen. He was a leader. | put 
him in for the Silver Star, but they cut 
it to the Bronze Star. Said that was what 
an othcer was supposed to do. 

The next night we had a combat 
patrol; battalion wanted us to raid a 
farmhouse where they figured the Krauts 
had an OP. We knew it might be a 
tough job. Stubb volunteered to take 
the patrol, and I watched him getting it 
ready—fat, sloppy, thin-voiced, and arm 
ed to the teeth as usual. It was a gro 
tesque sight, to see him waddling off 
into the darkness at the head of that 
patrol. But there was something about 
him—something 


intangible—and you 


could see that the men followed him 
confidently, even cockily. 

Che patrol was gone a long time. It 
seemed afoul of that nasty 
Kraut Scha# mines. Stubb, lead 
ing the patrol, picked his way pon 


erously 


they ran 
habit 


through the minefield and at 
the same time whispered back to the 
men to follow exactly in his footsteps. 
The patrol sergeant told me later that he 
was more scared of Stubb than he was 
of the mines. He thought Stubb would 
surely step on one, and with all that 
arsenal on him the patrol would go up in 
a blaze of glory. 

But Stubb got them through and they 
approached the farmhouse and surround- 
ed it. There wasn’t much left of the 
but the cellar was still intact 
Stubb went forward alone, knifed—yes 
he carried a knife too 


house, 


a sentry at the 
cellar entrance, and broke in on eight 
Krauts, including an artillery captain. 
Battalion was pleased with the prisoners 
and the whole operation, particularly 
since Stubb blew up that cozy OP with 
a satchel charge. 
Gentlemen, that man was a leader. 
? 
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A week later we pushed off for the 
final phase of the Colmar battle. 1 got 
some metal through my right leg in the 
first hour of advance, and Stubb took 
over the company. He fought it bril 
liantly through that and other cam 
paigns. | heard about it in my hospital 
bed, and got a note from Stubb saying 
he'd been promoted captain and that 
the company was doing fine and that 
he hoped | was. 

I'll give you just one more of his 
combat exploits and then I'll go into his 
failure. It seemed that the battalion was 
held up—seriously held up—by some 
antiaircraft guns. The Krauts had de 
pressed the guns, were firing direct at 
our infantry. It was pretty murderous. 
rhe situation called for something spe 
cial in the way of leadership, and Stubb 
didn’t let the situation down. He got 
up out of his ditch and started toward 
those guns at the head of the 2d Pla 
toon, the Ist and 3d acting as a base 
ol fire. 

lhe rest is history. Stubb reached the 
guns, blazing away with his private 
arsenal, and instead of destroying their 
breeches he had them swiveled around 
and turned on the retreating Krauts 
“Stubb's Artillery,” it came to be known 
He got the DSC for that. 

So there you have him, gentlemen 
\n extraordinary combat leader. A man 
whom men would follow. A man who 
could fight. And incidentally, a fat, 
sloppy, comical officer. Certainly not the 
usual concept of the officer-leader 


Now I want to tell you about his 


failure. You remember that I told you 
he failed inder a different set of con 
ditions. After the war, in 1946, I found 
myself commanding a battalion in the 
States, and one day Captain Stubb 
walked into my headquarters and re 
ported for duty. l was glad to see him. 
At that time the officer situation was in 
a state of fluxX—we had them one day, 
they were gone the next. And we had 
a job to do. So I was glad to have a 
combat man like Stubb. 

Ile was, I noted, as fat as ever, as 
sloppy as ever, as rumpled as ever. His 
suntan uniform and_ his 
shoes were dirty. The blond fuzz on his 


was stained 
face would be a week old in three days. 
His belt buckle was covered with ver 
digris and his tie (the wrong shade) was 
askew. He wasn’t drunk; he was just 
Stubb. I could remember that by looking 
at the DSC with cluster on his unpressed 
shirt. 


He wanted to know what I wanted 
him to do, and | gave him Company A 
and a lot of talk on the training program 
and the administrative program, and 
so on. The housekeeping in Company 
A, I said, was not what it ought to be. 
The administration, frankly, stank. The 
training was little better. Get it straight 
ened out, | told him. 

1 suppose, gentlemen, that by now 
you are beginning to guess what hap 
pened. You're right. Stubb was a com 
plete failure in peacetime. He settled 
into the damnedest, most comfortable 
rut you ever saw, and nothing | could 
do seemed to get him out of it. If Com 
pany A’s administration smelled when 
Stubb took over, it became unbearably 
odoriferous after he had been in com 
mand a while. The same went for the 
training. It was terrible. Stubb wouldn't 
seem to take the trouble, although I 
think that is probably unfair. It was 
just that he couldn't get the inspiration 
to do a good job in the daily routine of 
garrison life. 

I had many private talks with Stubb. 
Such a man is entitled to a lot of con 
sideration, and I gave him plenty. In the 
end it was no use, and I had to relieve 
him. He was transferred quietly some 
where. 


Ix the summer of 1947 I received from 
the Pentagon an evaluation form to fill 
in on Captain Stubb. It appeared that 
he had applied for integration into the 
Regular Army. Many of you have had 
the seriously important job of complet 


ing these forms on officers who have 
served under you, and you know how 
much stress is put on leadership. 

The question I leave in your minds 
now is this: Did I word that form to 
give Stubb (a fictitious name, of course 
the benefit of the doubt? Did I write 
that he was of great value to the service? 
Or did I say he was impossible, or words 
to that effect? Remember, he had come 
through brilliantly when the chips were 
down in the heat of combat—not only 
was he personally brave, he was a leader 
of men. And remember, he failed in his 
peacetime job. Was he a leader or, if 
not, what was he? The supreme test of 
men is combat. Was Stubb good enough 
for war, but unfit for peace? Is it pos 
sible to leave a man like that hanging 
on the hook, so to speak, until the shoot 
ing starts? What comes before combat? 
It’s the long, often dull, months of train 
ing. Does the Army like 
Stubb, or doesn’t it? That’s the question. 


need men 
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The M31A half-track in use as an operations center. 


Commanp control of armored infantry companies of 
the 2d Armored Division is much more efhcient since the 
adoption of the M31A half-track as a March Command 
Post. This mobile CP can be used for both the tactical 
and administrative work of the company. There is room 
in it for the storage of all the materials and gear needed 
to operate a CP, plus space for the men who would nat 
urally accompany it. This includes the first sergeant, com 
pany clerk, SCR-508 operator (or communication ser 
geant), gunner for the caliber .50 machine gun, and 
driver. 

You shouldn’t jump to the conclusion that this mobile 
CP rolls smoothly down the road in march formation while 
the company clerk pecks away on his typewriter and the 
first sergeant makes up his morning report. The half 
track doesn’t have the riding qualities of the Santa Fe 
Chief—yet. But when the half-track comes to a halt it is 
possible to get the CP in operation within a matter of 
minutes. This makes administrative command much 
simpler. 

The planning that precedes operations and the direction 
of the execution of operations can evolve from this March 
Command Post. The company commander can hold his 
conferences and issue his orders to his platoon leaders 


from it—and at his elbow as he does so is the -508 radio 
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The haif-track in use as a mobile orderly room. 


MOBILE CP FOR ARMORED INFANTRY COMPANIES 


in direct contact with battalion headquarters. There is 
plenty of space for maps and charts. 

Command control is facilitated by the use of the -508 
radio. Even when the company commander is absent from 
the vehicle the operator can monitor both the battalion 
and company nets and he can often relay messages to dis 
tant elements of the company. The SCR-300 radio that is 
also part of the equipment can be used in the battalion or 
company nets or to talk to adjoining tank units. 

The use of the half-track as a March Command Post 
was instituted during the war by the 41st Armored Regi 
ment of the 2d Armored Division. During the past few 
months units of the 2d Armored have been using it ex 
tensively in field exercises and maneuvers. During these 
tests it was found advisable to combine the CP, mainte 
nance section, other company administrative vehicles and 
attached units into a sort of company combat train and put 
it under the direction of the first sergeant. This train 
moves along with the support platoon and is always avail 
able when needed. 

Capt. E. 
Infantry 


Lreur. W. M. Mayas 


Infantry 


C. Camp 





SUMMARY COURTS MARTIAL 
1 THE SPOT SRMADY COURTS CONTINUOUSLY IN QDERATION A THE DUSAN AEM ¥ 0 R FA | C l q S F - UP S 
DUNGHMENTS HOWE BEEN INDOSED BY SUMMARY COUNTS PARTIAL. FOR VIOLATIONS 


AS FOLLOWS 
VIOLATION OF UNIFOQM. REGULATIONS $10.00 
CDEEDING - FOR EACH MILE IN EYCESS OF THE LiF 5.00 
" RFE YUM N 50.00 
FAILURE Y STOP SIGH OD SIGNAL 500 
PARKING VIOLATIONS 10.00 
WHGHT DIVING WITHOUT LIGHTS: FACED" Bee V7 10.00 
DRIVING WATHOUT OPERATOR'S PERTHT.... 10.00 
BLOCKING TRAFFIC 5.00 
ENTEDING OFF LIMITS AREA WITHOUT AUTHORITY 30.00 

SUMMARY COUNTS MARTIAL HAVE JURISDICTION TO THY ENLISTED 

PERSONMEL FOR VIOLATIONS AND TO REDUCE NCO'S TO THE LOVEST GRADE. 


Land mines otal by retreating Reds are anvbiid by this 
GI mine sweeper moving down the street of a small village. 


At the 21st Infantry CP, Major General John H. Church, CG of the 24th Infantry Division, huddles over a ros overlay. 
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A North Korean is routed out of a cave. 
The rope-covered object appears to be a 
mortar tube. 


The crew stops its ears as this 155mm A 

howitzer of the 9th Field Artillery 

Battalion recoils and throws high ex- 
plosives at the enemy. 
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KNOCKED-OUT TANK 


One man was killed when a pro 

jectile from a North Korean 

gun, believed to be an 85mm 

AT weapon, penetrated this 

M4A3E8 tank. Bits of hull 

found in the interior afterwards 
are shown above. 
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Just like the old days when Troop 
B, 8th Cavalry rode out of Fort 
Meade, S. D., in pursuit of the Sioux, 
the guidon goes with it in Korea. Is 
this Wide World photo a gag? 
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Artillery’s Aviation 


Captain Morris G. Rawlings 


What kind of artillery liaison airplane do you want? A 


plush job for the General or one that almost flies itself? 
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T 1E. wisdom of the standardization of 
the L-4 (Piper Cub) as the “eyes of the 
artillery” is written in the unit history of 
every combat outfit, and in the memories 
of every wartime artilleryman. 

Those of us who fought in Europe, 
never saw the L-5 (Stinson) until after 
the war had ended. Then, because of the 
increased courier service and the longer 
flights required, we were glad to see the 
Cub’s big brother. We began to experi 
ment. Nearly all aviation sections ac 
quired a Fiesler Storch, a Bucker 131, or 
an ME-108. The Storch, a lumbering 
truck which gave birth to our present 
L-13, could carry three persons and 
would sometimes save an extra trip; the 
Bucker was stressed for acrobatics, and 
the ME-108 had retractable landing gear. 
All had more power and more speed than 
the lowly Cub. Each was more fun to fly 
than the Cub, but each required more 
attention and left less time for observa 
tion—our primary mission. 

Our primary mission is still to carry 
out observation and conduct of fire. That 
requires a plane which can fly at a slow 
enough speed to enable the observer to 
keep his gun-target line firmly in mind, 
and which will let him make quick turns 
in order to keep the target area in view. 
It requires all-around visibility, and, 
above all, an inherent stability which 
will permit the pilot to observe first and 
fly second. 

he speed needed ranges from zero to 
about forty miles per hour, with all 
speeds above forty somewhat detrimental 
while at low altitude, since more fre 
quent turns are required, and the target 
area is harder to keep in view. Zero miles 
per hour is oby iously the better solution, 





‘APTAIN MORRIS G. RAWLINGS, Artillery, 
served as an air officer with the 70th In 
fantry Division in combat and the 7th 
Infantry Division in Korea after the war. 
He entered the Army in March 1941 
and was commissioned in 1942. He is 
now an instructor to the Oregon National 
Guard. 
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as then all problems can be made axial. 

Yet, if our aircraft is too slow, we be- 
come sitting ducks for small-arms fire. 
If our craft is too fast, we become more 
vulnerable to antiaircraft fire, and to hos- 
tile aircraft, which find it easier to track 
a fast plane than a slow one. 

Increased size is of doubtful value. 
Not only is it more vulnerable to attack, 
but it becomes more unwieldy and re- 
quires more attention from the pilot. 
During a successful fire mission, any 
attention paid to the aircraft is purely in- 
cidental. That, no doubt, has resulted in 
some accidents. It will cause many more 
if our craft become more complex. 

But today’s liaison-type aircraft are 
becoming more complex. Pilot training 
is keeping abreast of requirements and 
so, the aircraft are no more difficult to 
fly—except that they do require more at- 
tention than the Cub did. More time is 
given to actual flying and less to observ 
ing. More and more, the responsibility 
for the success of the mission depends on 
the observer, usually the aircraft me- 
chanic taken aloft to help look out for 
enemy aircraft. 

Although the accepted doctrine is that 
a qualified officer will be the observer 
member of the pilot-observer team, it sel- 
dom works out that way in practice. 
Capable officers are loaded with many 
responsible jobs between wars—with the 
number of jobs in direct ratio to the off- 
cer’s capabilities. His observer training, 
consequently, is very sketchy. During 
combat, battalion commanders always 
find it difficult to assign good officers for 
aerial observer duty while their sup- 


King. The L-5. Tired and worn but still 


the unquestioned leader. 


ported infantry clamors for personal rep- 
resentation, and his own units need bat- 
tery executives and reconnaissance off- 
cers. Good officers found at the airfield 
will nearly always be wearing wings. 
Most of them will fire their own missions 
and conduct their own observation. 


A LOOK at our present crop of liaison- 
type aircraft will show that our experi- 
mentation has done little to increase our 
ability to perform our primary mission. 
We are using the L-5 (although obso- 


Court Jester. The L-13. An ugly duck- 
ling that flies unhappily. 


lete), the L-13, L-16, L-17 and the H-13. 
To give each a place in the royal family, 
they would be rated: 


King—The L-5. Somewhat tired and 
showing the effects of faithful serv- 
ice, but still the leader of the pack. 

Queen—The L-17. Proud and beauti- 
ful, inclined to remain in the back- 
ground during troublous times, but 
far out in front during a parade. 

Pretender—The H-13. Obviously not 
the child of both parents. 

Prince—The L-16. Somewhat new at 
the job, but capable and earnest. 

Court Jester—The L-13. An ugly 
duckling. 


The L-13 is admittedly not satisfac- 
tory. An electrified model of the old 
Fiesler Storch, it flies unhappily. A good 
three-point landing is one in which the 
wheels hit so hard that the flapping 
wings won't let the ship make another 
take-off. When airborne, it loses many of 
its awkward features, but retains a tend- 
ency to fly like a ten-ton truck. It has 
many improvements, such as a controlla- 
ble-pitch propeller and increased litter- 
carrying capacity. It can drop wing loads, 
lay wire, take photographs, and fly dur- 
ing marginal weather. But it flies with 
a drooping right wing, requires too much 
attention, is hard to maintain, and pre 
sents the appearance of an accident hunt 
ing a place to happen. It is known, and 
not affectionately, as “The Abortion” and 
the “Goony Bird.” 

The L-16 approximates the Cub, and 
is somewhat a cross between the L-4 and 
the L-5, flying slower than the L-5, yet 
faster than the Cub. It can climb almost 
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vertically for a considerable period of 
time, and its fuel-injection system is a 
distinct improvement over the carburetor 
system in the power plant of the previous 
models. The main objection to the L-16 
was removed when the landing gear was 
strengthened, permitting us to resume 
normal short-field operation, but its metal 
propeller which must never be allowed to 
rotate between 2030 and 2270 revolu- 
tions-per minute, is a nuisance and re- 
quires constant attention from the pilot. 
The L-16 is a good aircraft—but with the 
exception of the fuel system, it presents 
no particular improvement over our 
original workhorse, the L-4. It can fly 
faster—-but we aren't looking for speed 
when we conduct fire. It lands no shorter 
and takes off no sooner than the L-4—nor 
does it offer any better visibility for pilot 
and observer. It cannot remain aloft as 
long as the Cub without refueling, and it 
requires somewhat more attention from 
its pilot. 


© @ 


Prince. The L-16. New to the job but 
capable and earnest. 


The L-17 is Army aviation’s answer to 
the derisive the Air Force. 
Equipped with all the necessary gadgets, 
it is the one in which we proudly trans- 
port the General. The General’s stand- 
ing with the men is evidenced by the 
gleaming surface of this thing of beauty. 
In combat, it will be back near Corps 
Headquarters. 

The H-13, the helicopter, can land 
and take off in the space required for 
parking the L-13. Once airborne, it can 
go off in all directions practically simul- 
taneously. That these descendants of 
a buzz saw can be flown by Army pilots 
is a tribute to the excellent training of 
fered at Waco and Fort Sill. That they 
are flown is a tribute to the pilot's nerve, 


hoots of 


his love of duty, or his desire to remain 
on flight status. 

The conventional H-13 is a fragile, 
complicated piece of equipment requir- 
ing special handling and tools. It de 
mands excessive maintenance, and costs 
a great deal of money. An entire Divi 
sion Artillery organization could be out 
fitted with Cubs with the money invested 
in one helicopter. 

Still the helicopter comes closest to 
being the elevated observation post we 
need for observation and conduct of fire. 
We have secondary missions to be per 
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Queen, The L-17. Proud and beautiful 


and out front in a parade. 


formed, however, and some of these do 
not lend themselves too readily to the 
abilities of our present equipment. 


Agr ILLERY pilots have to perform 
aerial route reconnaissance, control 
march columns, act as a radio relay, make 
aerial photographs, fly in supply, evacu- 
ate litter patients, run a messenger cour 
ier service, drop propaganda leaflets, di 
rect fighter aircraft to profitable targets, 
lay wire, locate “lost” units, and in some 
cases, conduct the artillery survey. 

Helicopters are somewhat slow for 
courier service, too vulnerable for use as 
directors of fighter aircraft, and some- 
what small for the evacuation of litter 
patients. They are also too cold to fly 
the General during winter weather. 

Obviously, therefore, two distinct types 
of aircraft are necessary to fulfill all re 
quirements of Army aviation. 

I'd like to see two distinct types some 
thing like this: 


A ONE-MAN helicopter, or “de-gravi- 
tor” capable of lifting an observer from 
the side of the S-3 tent to the target area 
for a quick adjustment, a fast return, 
and an immediate report. Preferably, it 


will be a rig weighing around sixty 


One-man helicopter. This picture, re 
leased in 1947, purported to show the civil 
ian model of a helicopter in which the 
Army was interested. Nothing has been 
heard of it since the picture was released. 


pounds which can be strapped to the 
back of the pilot, and is complete within 
itself. Failing in those specifications, it 
should be readily collapsible so as to be 
easily carried in a quarter-ton truck, and 
it should certainly be able to operate on 
truck gasoline. It should have a single 
control strapped to the pilot's chest. This 
would be a combination accelerator and 
direction control. To start the engine, 
the pilot draws power from the quarter- 
ton truck battery. If no six-volt system 
is available, another man will have to 
spin the propeller. To fly, he increases 
the throttle setting. To change direction, 
he pushes the control stick in the desired 
direction. To land, he faces into the 
wind and gently decreases power until 
his dangling toes touch ground. Should 
the engine fail while fying, the rotor 
blades serve as a parachute and gently 
lower the aviator to terra firma. 

This escalator remains at battalion 
headquarters, directly beside the S-2 and 
S-3. No longer need battalion com- 
manders complain that their aircraft are 
under Division Artillery control. We'll 
need eight of these—two for each battal- 
on, 


A THREE-PLACE conventional air- 
plane with wings and a tail. One minor 
modification is that all flying appurte 
nances, wings, tail, propeller, etc., are to 
be quickly detachable, so as to make the 
tricycle landing gear the underpinnings 
of the aviation sections’ jeep. All three 
passengers ride in a single front seat, 
which is removable on both left and right 


sides for the installation of litter patients. 


Pretender. The H-13. Obviously not 
the child of both parents 


[his craft must also operate on truck 
gas. It answers the question of what 
happens to the aviation section when Di 
vision Artillery displaces at night. They 
drive. We'll need two of these in Divi 
sion Artillery. 

That’s what I'd like for World War 
IV. After checking over the craft we 
have now, and reading about the new 
L-19, I'll tell you what I'd like to have 
for World War Ill 


Eight Cubs and two L-5’s 














Tre fighting day was very long in 
Normandy in the summer of 1944. July 
11, 1944, was particularly long for the 
38th Infantry, 2d Infantry Division. Its 
2d Battalion had jumped off at 0600 
after a terrifying rolling barrage by eight 
battalions of artillery had combed Hill 
192 for thirty minutes or so. Progress 
was slow all day. Elements of the Ger- 
man 3d Parachute Division were de- 
fending terrain which had overlooked 
much of the lodgment area occupied by 
V Corps for about five weeks. To the 
west lay the red-roofed houses marking 
St. Lé; to the rear, Cerisy-la-Forét; to the 
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front, the Hill and the St. Lé-Bayeux 
highway, our objective. 


So, at 2130 hours we—the regimental 
Cannon Company’s forward observation 
party—had reached the highway in the 
Company E sector, tried to cross into the 
wooded area on the other side, but had 
been driven back by heavy machine- 
pistol fire to positions just along the 
northern fringes of the road. A 900-yard 
advance on an 800-yard front had con- 
sumed roughly twelve hours of fighting. 
In another hour it would be dark. The 
order went up and down the line for the 
company to dig in. The heavy machine 
guns were set up in the corners of the 
hedgerows, tanks rumbled into positions 
of advantage, and everyone began to cut 
into the soft undersides of the hedge- 
rows. Occasionally a hand grenade would 
come hurtling across the road, which the 
Krauts were determined to make the 
front line. Soon mortar shells came 
whistling down and crashed along the 
highway. Enemy SPMs threw 88mm 
shells into the area. 

Except for the heavy casualties, the 
day was like many other days in com- 
bat. Here we were, digging in to meet 
the night, as we had done almost with- 
out variation since coming ashore. It 
was a case of following the pattern of 
attack, dig in while the Krauts were 
within short range, a hedgerow or so 
away. Before we attacked the next 
morning, the enemy would withdraw 
a bit and continue his cagey retrograde 
movement. 

It was time to take stock of our re- 
a forward observation de 
tail. We had begun the attack in support 
of Company F but had been ordered by 
our company headquarters to shift over 
to Company E at 1700, when the second 
of our forward observers with that unit 
became badly wounded by mortar fire. 
The first had been a shell casualty early 
in the attack. Company E had been 
assigned two cannon observers due to 
the weight of the effort required in its 
sector. The six 105mm howitzers of our 
cannon company were available on call. 
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Thus. at the objective, we who had 
begun with Company F were an intact 
team—observer, radio operator, corporal 
agent, and three wiremen. The wire was 


hopelessly out—severed by artillery fire 
in countless places. The wire crew work- 
ed back to reestablish communication 
with the company fire direction center. 
Our SCR-300 was still in contact with 
company headquarters and was osten- 
sibly the only communication still operat- 
ing at the moment in support of Com 
pany E. In fact, on reaching the objec- 
tive, we had been faced by the threat 
of a German column coming from St. 
Lé toward E Company's exposed right 
flank, and had been fortunate enough to 
get fire on the column, coordinating both 
cannon and artillery fire, before it got 
closer than a thousand yards or so from 
us. This threat dispelled, we could relax 
to some degree. 

Rifle gave way to shovel. The dirt 
flew. But this was not to prove a routine 
evening for my crew, late as it was. 

Along the line, Company E's right 
platoon covered a group of beat-up build 
ings shown on our maps to be La Cal 
vaire. There on the highway in front 
of the shattered farmhouse smoked the 
blackened hulk of a knocked-out Ger 
man Mark IV tank, a crewman’s limp 
form hanging head down from the open 
turret. Bazooka shells had ambushed the 
vehicle from very close range. 

The sun was sinking fast when I got 
a call from the rifle platoon leader on 
that flank. From some three hundred 
yards he had sighted thirty to forty 
enemy troops and the snouts of two 
German SPMs down a sunken road 
leading away from the highway. 

Evidently having recognized the symp 
toms of our ceasing to press the attack, 
these Krauts had begun to prepare their 
evening chow and were actually lining 
up to fill their mess gear. Above them 
was the dark, protective canopy of trees 
which arched over the sunken road. | 
joined the platoon leader and prepared 
a fire order which would bring a sur- 
prise, company massed fire down upon 
the German bivouac. 

Dusk was rapidly falling and our 
target was becoming less clearly visible 
by the second. 

After what seemed an eternity, during 
which I prayed that we would not be 
ejected from this OP and that the target 
would remain visible; we got the radio 
call of “On the way!” I heard the sharp 
reports from the rear as the howitzers 
barked, the quick rush of the shells over 
head as they roared toward the target, 


and saw them burst with orange-red 
flashes in the trees above the Germans. 

After weeks of utter frustration, of 
seeking targets from the hopeless OPs 
at the base of Hill 192, we at last had 
something choice, and with a feeling of 
businesslike exultation, we poured it on. 
Branches were torn and the canopied 
road became an inferno as battery vol- 
ley after volley was directed to rake its 
length. For the enemy troops it was 
HE quick-fuze and WP; for the SPMs 
it was HE delayed. 

Occasionally we could make out a 
figure dashing along the road. Some 
even came toward the house in which 
we were crouched, but more shells would 
come zooming in and send them to the 
ground. 

Then darkness was upon us and 
further firing was futile. The last thing 
I saw before we made our way back to 
our observation: post, was a German 
medic waving a white flag and running 
from spot to spot—supposedly aiding 
wounded. 


T IE lesson of this experience was to 
look for definite advantage in the ele 
ment of surprise—surprise to be gained 
when the enemy took it for granted that 
we would follow established routine. 
We learned to look for our choicest 
targets when everyone else was tired- 
including the Germans—-when they were 
inclined to be careless. Later, at Brest, 
in the Siegfried Line, and on the First 
\rmy drive out of the Remagen bridge 
head, we were constantly finding the 
best firing at those times when the 
tendency was to relax and be negligent. 

It was not long after this costly attack 
on Hill 192 that we were presented with 
another opportunity of a somewhat 
similar nature. 

Across the bocage country of Nor- 
mandy our drive had pushed back the 
enemy. The Kraut was being compressed 
in the so-called Falaise Pocket. 

My OP detail was working with the 
2d Battalion of the 38th Infantry. We 
had, as a battalion, passed through ele 
ments of the 9th Infantry at dawn on 
8 August 1944 and had continued the 
offensive south of Vire. 

The battalion CP group (forward) 
moved, only a very short distance behind 
the advancing rifle companies. The duty 
of my detail was liaison, until further 


Upset the enemy’s time schedule — and profit! 
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orders. ‘The wire was in; radio com- 
munication was poor. Snipers were active 
behind and around us, for the attack 
was making time and inevitably by- 
passing some Germans. 

Around noon we were slowed down. 
The battalion group moved up to with- 
in about a hundred yards of the lead 
companies. Company E’s attached tanks 
ran into low, boggy ground and one 
was overturned. Resistance stiffened 
perceptibly. For hour after hour the 
attack was stalled. Numerous attempts 
were made to push on. 

High-caliber, flat-trajectory shells 
came pounding into the area. A ser- 
geant stood up to holler at one of his 
men and took a bullet through the flesh 
of both his cheeks. About a dozen me- 
dium-size German shells bracketed the 
shack which temporarily housed the CP 
group. The side of the shack was torn 
out by target bursts. The battalion com- 
mander and | shared the underside of a 
nearby table during the latter commo- 
tion. Our wire was shredded. Shrapnel 
pierced the SCR-300 radio. 


Time wore on. Only our battalion 
was being held up. We had to move to 
straighten the line which threatened to 
leave other units of the regiment in an 
exposed finger to the right—again as 
darkness fell. The colonel chain-smoked 
in a nervous sweat. Regiment was press 
ing him. 

So, it was decided to launch one final 
effort in the gathering dusk. Supporting 
fires were planned. The word went out 
to the lead squads, by now mostly under- 
strength. The preparatory barrage zoom 
ed overhead, the rifle squads moved out. 
Some of them had fixed bayonets. The 
tempo of the small-arms fire increased, 
then slowly subsided as ground was 
gained. 

More prisoners came back than we 
had seen in days. It seemed that once 
again the Krauts had expected us to 
hole up with the coming of darkness 
and had been totally unprepared for 
that desperate stab which the 2d Bat- 
talion had so successfully executed. Not 
only had the line been straightened, 
but we could have made a further pene- 
tration. But that was left for the next 
morning. 

A certain amount of confusion—more 
than normal—existed throughout the 
night between our units and those which 
had dug in earlier. But the confusion 
was much worse by far among the Ger- 
mans. We had once more upset their 
timetable and had again profited as a 
result. 
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I’m Your New Sergeant 


Master Sergeant and Mrs. Frank L. Brown 


The way the new platoon sergeant becomes acquainted 


with his men is a tip-off to his ability as a leader 


Corporat, er—uh—” 

“My name is O’Brien, Sergeant. Re 
member?” 

“Oh, yes—O’Brien—I'll get to know all 
of you after I’ve been with the platoon 
for a while. Corporal—uh—O’Brien, I'd 
like you to... .” 

The junior leader's initial problem 
upon taking over a unit is to get ac- 
quainted with his men. How much 
should the leader know about each man 
he commands? How can he gain that 
knowledge? The answer to the first 
question is easy. Each soldier is an in- 
dividual and the leader should learn 
all he can about him. He can draw on 
past experience and make broad gen- 
eralizations at times when dealing with 
groups; but each individual sets his 
own standards, thinks his own thoughts, 
and may or may not be one of the 
“types” with which we think we are 
familiar. 

There is no secret formula for success- 
fully taking over a job as leader. Per- 
sonal experience is the source of the 
ideas that are presented here. We think 
they will aid the newly assigned junior 
leader to become rapidly acquainted 
with his men. 

Assume you, a platoon sergeant, have 
been assigned to a new unit. Apparently 
it is a good outfit. You get acquainted, 
take over your part of the training pro- 
gram, and settle down. But how do you 
get acquainted? The way you go about 
it is pretty sure to have bearing on your 
future as a leader. 

First, you must learn the name of each 
soldier in your platoon and the names of 
the key noncoms in the entire company. 
Now many men have odd-sounding 
names. You will not learn how to pro- 
nounce them—at least not the way they 
pronounce them (which is the only 
right way) by studying a roster. So 
you must learn from the man himself. 
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MASTER SERGEANT FRANK L. BROWN has 
been an infantryman around fifteen 
years. He is now Assistant PMS&T at 
Clarion (Pa.) State Teachers College. 
MRS. BROWN is a former Army nurse. 
Their joint by-line appeared once before 
in the Infantry Journal. 


In many units the first sergeant intro- 
duces a newly assigned noncom to the 
company at one of the first regular for- 
mations after his arrival. Also, the first 
sergeant should make individual intro- 
ductions to the key noncoms. The new 
leader should listen carefully to each 
name. There's no harm in asking how 
an unusual name is spelled, and the 
extra moment or two aids in fixing the 
name and the face in the mind. 


When you first meet your platoon, 
ask the first sergeant if you may spend 
half an hour with the men at once. For 
the sake of your reputation make it dur- 
ing duty hours—not after recall. You've 
already met the key noncoms and now 
you have the members of your own pla- 
toon all to yourself for a few minutes. 
You don’t make a speech. Your mission 
is to get acquainted. Tell them so—as 
briefly and as sincerely as possible. You 
may want to make a few general state- 
ments in regard to policy. Perhaps you 
should. The men deserve to know some- 
thing about you, too. It could be that you 
believe in letting the soldier’s unit pride, 
self-respect, and discipline serve as a 
guide—the fewer rules the better. Good! 
Say so and add that you will try to set an 
example. That's a fine way to give your- 
self a psychological boot in the rear—if 
you need it. Whatever you say, keep it 
short, sincere, and to the point. 

Ask each man to introduce himself 
and to tell you his T/O position as he 
leaves. Shaking hands is a fine old cus- 
tom. Pay close attention to the way each 
man pronounces his name. He knows 
how it should sound. Look each man 
squarely in the eye at first and then 
scan his face quickly for any character- 
istic that will help you to remember him 
as an individual. 

“Old stuff,” you say. “Everyone knows 
this.” 

Could be. We just happen to remem- 
ber outfits where “everyone knew” and 
damned few put the knowledge to work. 

Now that you've met all these soldiers, 
the next problem is to remember the 
names, the faces that go with the names, 
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and the job assignments that go with 
both. And all simultaneously. That 
roster, which you probably thought was 
a prerequisite to the first formation, can 
be put to use now. Your roster should 
be made up according to the T/O, not 
alphabetically, and it should be double- 
spaced. Frequent recall is an aid to 
learning so study the roster whenever 
you have a few minutes to spare. Look 
closely at each printed name. Can you 
spell that name? The next thing to do 
is to pronounce it aloud—that’s the way 
you'll use it when you speak to the man 
who owns it. At the same time, try to 
visualize the face that goes with the 
name. 

Remember that the roster was double- 
spaced? That is to give you space to jot 
down the characteristics that you re- 
member about each man. Check them 
for correctness the next time you see 
the soldier. 

When you know each man by sight 
and can pronounce his name, learn his 
T/O assignment from the roster. When 
you have all this material you are on 
your way. 


Heres another idea that requires 
more work but will pay more dividends. 
If you know all about the Soldier’s Quali- 
fication Card, DA AGO Form 20, turn 
this page and read something else. But 
if you don’t—and a Form 20 is detailed 

beg, borrow, or liberate one copy of this 
card for each man in your platoon. Better 
take a few extra copies—you'll need ’em. 
At the same time obtain a copy of TM 
12-425. 

Take a copy of Form 20 and, serving 
as your own subject, fill it out as com 
pletely as possible. There is a lot of in- 
formation on a properly executed Form 
20, that a junior leader can use. 

Of course you could go to the person- 
nel office any time and see each man’s 
Form 20. But you can’t keep them and 
furthermore you'll learn a lot about each 
of your men as you interview them 
when filling out the form. 

When do you do this interviewing? 

That's a good question. A platoon 
formation after duty hours is not the 
answer. Burden yourself, but not your 
men. If you can find time to interview 
one soldier a day you will be making 
satisfactory progress. Some soldiers loaf 
in barracks every evening. Interview 
them. The noncom in charge of quarters 
tonight may be from your platoon. Talk 
to him for a few minutes and put his 
side of the conversation on Form 20. 

You don’t have to keep your purpose 
or your method secret. The “average 
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Lines of Regret Written a Few Days Before the Outbreak 
of War in Korea 


And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 


Henry V, Act IV 


Av those who came safe home said this: four years 
Of life were lost by us, and youth, once gay, 
Once real, once ours, lies buried under tears 
We shed for sweethearts young and far away, 
And under roads we trudged from battered town 
Through shattered wood to bloody field. Instilled 
With life itself, youth found it could not down 
The look of death, the eyes of foemen killed. 
Yet I know this: though lads forsook young love 
And youth, and cursed the wer which made them men, 
Someone was young and gay, an absentee 
From gutted towns, from screams they heard above 
The hollow sound of guns—as hollow then 
To them as life and cursed youth to me. 

LreuTeNant Rocer F. Conover 


soldier” will be surprised and pleased to 
find that his platoon sergeant is inter 
ested in him as an individual. And, 
throughout the interview, remember that 
the personal contact with the individual 
soldier is worth at least as much as the 
data you are recording. 

Some of the men will not be able to 
give you all of the information you will 
need to complete your card. He prob- 
ably will not remember the scores he 
made on tests—if he ever knew them. 
You can get that information from the 
personnel section. Then pass the word 
on to the soldier. He’s curious and 
would like to know. At the same time 
explain the purposes of the tests and 
their value to the man and the Army. 


Wruex you complete your inter- 


views you'll be well acquainted with 
your men, and you'll have an array of 
facts pertaining to each man that will 
make him an individual in your think 
ing, too. You'll feel that you have known 
each man a great deal longer than you 
really have—that’s a direct result of per 
sonal contact and persunal interest. 

Daily we note the strong points—and 
the weak ones—of our superiors and 
our subordinates. Maybe you'll want to 
staple to each Form 20 a sheet of paper 
on which pertinent remarks may be 
entered. Don’t let this turn into a “gig 
list.” Commendation is more effective 
than condemnation. You may be able 
to recommend some shifts in assignment 
that will make for a smoother function 
ing team. It will help when the platoon 
leader asks for recommendations for 


promotions. And you'll be able to check 
the qualifications of men for a service 
school course in a few seconds. 

Always remember that your card files 
are means to an end—not an end in 
themselves. Don’t do the job on a pro- 
duction-line basis—deal with the indi- 
vidual. And don't be surprised if the 
personnel officer and the platoon leader 
seem slightly stunned when they find 
out what you've done. They have no 
monopoly on military psychology or 
personnel management. Once you've 
started the job you'll find many ways 
to help your men simply because you 
know them and because you've learned 
something about their backgrounds. In 
return they'll work their hearts out for 
you because you're really leading them. 

When a new man joins the platoon 
it will be a simple matter to fill out the 
card and get acquainted with him at the 
same time. When a man leaves the pla 
toon, give him the record that you have 
kept on him while he was in your pla- 
toon. If you have followed the spirit of 
this system the soldier will study the re- 
marks carefully with a view toward 
self-improvement. That's motivation, and 
motivation is the spark plug of progress. 


Au right—we have tricked you. We 
admit it. We said that we'd try to help 
you, the newly assigned platoon sergeant, 
to get acquainted with your men. What 
we have done is to tell you how to help 
your soldiers get along with you and how 
you can help them advance to the limit 
of their individual capacities. But that's 
part of your job—a large part. 
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The Fire Power of Company 


Lieutenant Colonel Stedman Chandler 


Without superior fire power, mass and 
velocity can never win a war.—Colonel 


S. L. A. Marshall. 


T: 1E most sensible words written on the 
subject of war, or men at war, have come, 
in my opinion, from the pen of Colonel 
S. L. A. Marshall since the end of World 
War II. He accumulated the proper ex- 
perience; he possesses the intelligence 
and insight with which to translate his 
experience into trustworthy opinion; and 
he has the courage of his convictions. | 
wonder how many persons, rooted in the 
pyramided fallacies of warfare, are pay 
ing sufficient attention to Colonel Mar- 
shall’s findings. In his important book, 
Men Against Fire, the fifth chapter, en- 
titled “Ratio of Fire,” brings to light the 
startling fact that only from ten to 
twenty-five per cent of combat soldiers on 
a firing line ever fire their weapons at the 
enemy; after exhaustive postbattle spot 
investigations, Colonel Marshall says, 
“The best showing that could be made 
by the most spirited and aggressive com 
panies was that one man in four had 
made at least some use of his fire power.” 

With this astonishing statement in 
mind, it is a pleasure to record an incident 
which may well be one of the inevitable 
exceptions to prove Colonel Marshall's 
rule. As a matter of fact, there is no evi 
dence even here, to dispute the Colonel's 
figures; I was present at the action and I 
believe that more than a fourth of the 
men engaged fired their weapons; | 
know, beyond any shadow of doubt, that 
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How a rag, tag and bobtail outfit of regimental and 


battalion rear echelon commandos saved a Moselle River 


bridgehead with fire and helped Patton into the Saar 


fire power determined the outcome, and 
that the fire power developed was some- 
thing to have delighted the cockles of 
Colonel Marshall’s heart. It was espe- 
cially pleasing since this decisive volume 
of fire was produced, not by tested com- 
bat troops, but by what might best be 
described as a “reinforced Company J,” 
the rag, tag and bobtail from regimental 
rear echelon! 


T: 1IS episode occurred at a certain 
crossroads in a hamlet called Petite Het 
tange, east of the Moselle River, in 
France, November 9-13, 1944. The en- 
gagement at the crossroads was important 
out of all proportion to its size, for it was 
there that the fate of the first Moselle 
River crossing was decided. The 90th 
Infantry Division of Third Army did the 
river job; General George S. Patton, call 
ing it “one of the epic river crossings of 
history,” signed a citation for the entire 
division. Later, the 359th Infantry was 
“put in” for its own part in the action. 
Like many another deserved and recom 
mended unit citation, both of these found 
their way into the famous “circular file,” 
a cavalier and cynical disposition over 
which 90th Division veterans will always 
be bitter . . . But that is someone else’s 
problem, not ours at the moment, which 
is to see why the citations were put in, in 
the first place. 


T: IIS is not the story of the river cross 
ing. It’s the fast, brief story of what made 
it stick. Of how the success of the whole 
operation came to rest on the untried 
hands of the 359th Infantry’s “CP Com- 
mandos’—a_ motley collection of rear 
echelon characters, including the I&R 
Platoon, the CP guard platoon, the regi- 
mental MP platoon, and assorted clerks, 
cooks, and staff members from both regi- 
mental and 2d Battalion staffs. 

The regimental and battalion com- 
mand posts were both in the village of 


Petite Hettange, itself an extension of 
the river town of Malling, where the 
regiment had crossed. The crossroads was 
two hundred yards farther east; there 
were stone buildings on each of the four 
corners and all four roads were lined by 
tall trees. The lateral road came from 
Kénigsmacher to the south and led to 
Hunting, beyond which the Ist Battalion 
held the north flank along the river 
cliffs. The road from Malling led straight 
east two miles or so to Kerling where the 
3d Battalion sat insecurely on the tip of 
the “Patton spear.” To its right, the 2d 
Battalion guarded that flank from treach- 
erous positions in mine-strewn woods. 
Two hundred yards down the Kerling 
road from the crossroads was another 
stone house, destined to be the battle’s 
high-water mark. 

As for the crossing itself, it is enough 
to say that the Moselle “went German” 
in a great big way; where it should have 
been three hundred yards or less in 
width, it flooded to a breadth of more 
than a mile—its highest rise and most 
fantastic antic in twenty-nine years. This 
failed to stop the infantry from crossing; 
indeed, in some ways it helped them out 
by covering mine fields and pushing the 
defenders from their riverbank emplace 
ments. But it definitely prevented the 
crossing of supporting armor and seri 
ously hindered supply and evacuation. 
The doughs hit the shore on November 
9, 1944; it was the 13th before the first 
armor—two tank destroyers—got across. 
For five long days the engineers battled 
the elements and enemy artillery, both of 
which battered their bridge site with 
savage persistence. In the meantime the 
infantry pushed out fingers perilously far 
in a courageous and necessary effort to 
keep enemy artillery off the bridge site. 
And there they clung for five crowded 
days, without cover, without adequate 
supply or adequate medical attention. 
Occasionally a daring Cub pilot would 
swoop in with morphine and penicillin, 
but that was all. Looking back from the 
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high ground, the unfriendly Moselle 
resembled the Mississippi in full flood, 
nearly two miles of racing, muddied 
water churned by exploding shells, bent 
apparently on smashing the bold end run 
designed to reduce “impregnable” For- 
tress Metz. 


Or the night of the 12th, belatedly, 
the Germans decided to do something 
about it. The river had reached and 
passed its crest; it began to subside, reluc- 
tantly and dourly, at the rate of three- 
quarters of an inch per hour. This the 
Germans knew and, though slow to act, 
they could easily have smashed the op- 
eration even then. But the Krauts are 
peculiar people, prone to run hot when 
they should run cold and run cold when 
they should run hot. This trip they 
elected to stage a major counterattack 
(captured documents verified this) with 
a battalion of infantry reinforced by six 
self-propelled guns. 

This boyish force, charged with a 
man’s assignment, caught the tired 
Americans in the town of Kerling by sur- 
prise. The battalion commander and his 
staff escaped through a second-story win- 
dow with Germans clomping up the 
front stairs. The battalion pulled out of 
town hurriedly, some of its stragglers as 
far as Petite Hettange. But, while losing 
one antitank gun, it succeeded in knock- 
ing out, in the dark, four of the Germans’ 
six assault guns. The Krauts, with their 
two remaining guns, boiled down the 
dark and fog-obscured road, thereby 
splitting Company G which straddled it, 
with its mortar platoon, acting as infan- 
try, protecting the left Hank. There was 
a hot scramble in Company G’s foxholes, 
hand to hand. The mortarmen, cut off 
and alone on their side of the road, un- 
derstandably fell back upon Petite Het- 


tange. The rest of Company G held 
fast and let the Germans pass. 


Asour 0600 on the 13th, the regi- 
mental commander, his S-2 and S-3, doz- 
ing fitfully at their advance CP in Petite 
Hettange, were awakened by firing down 
the road. Word flashed back from the 
crossroads: “Counterattack!” 

The staff's reaction was profane. There 
were three 57mm AT guns at the cross- 
roads. But the defenders, otherwise, were 
scarcely veteran fighters. The regimen 
tal guard platoon is a glorified police and 
housekeeping detail; few of these men 
had ever fired a shot in anger. They were 
strung in a thin line—a very thin line 
—to the right of the crossroads. Halfway 
down toward the lone stone building, 
two PFCs occupied a dug-in bazooka po- 
sition; these two were really “out on a 
limb.” Stretched equally thinly to the 
left of the crossroads was the MP pla 
toon, its only cover a shallow ditch be 
neath the trees which lined the road. 
The entire position, from flank to flank, 
was possibly six hundred yards in width. 
It was one-man deep. 

It was dark. There was a heavy, 
early morning fog. German infantry 
were in the lone stone house, and the 
enemy column was strung out, ghostlike, 
along the Kerling road. ‘The two assault 
guns, from positions near the stone 
house, were pumping high-velocity shells 
at the crossroads defenders. Heavy 
120mm mortars were crumping nastily, 
and as the Gls growled, “too friggin’ 
close.” Artillery was getting tree-bursts 
overhead. Machine-gun tracers from the 
SPs made mean red slashes in the murk. 
And our own artillery, firing from west 
of the river, swished low above, to crash 
with devastating accuracy just a few 
hundred yards ahead on the Krauts now 


thrashing desperately down the road. 
This friendly aid brought a croak of ap- 
proval from the hard-pressed troops. The 
spot was warm. 

Everyone turned out for the fun. Staff 
officers raced down the road, gathering 
stragglers as they went, and literally 
pushing them back to the firing line. As 
the S-3 turned the corner of the first 
stone building a point-blank shot from 
one of the German SPs crashed through 
the front door, knocking out two MPs 
within. The tall form of the 2d Bat- 
talion commander could be seen through 
the smoke and mist, striding up and 
down the road, heedless of the tracers 
which cut about him. The young lieu- 
tenant commanding the guard platoon 
was everywhere; a chunk of shrapnel 
the size of a manhole cover tore away 
half of his field jacket and wounded him 
in the hand, but failed to slow him down. 
The regimental commander, flushed and 
happy, pushed aside an exhausted anti 
tank gunner and, squarely in the middle 
of the road, answered the German assault 
gun shot for shot. 

At this point it would have been ap- 
parent to anyone that these CP sweepers 
and kitchen commandos were throwing 
a lot of metal at the probing German col- 
umn. The head of the column had 
fanned out on each side of the road; some 
went into the stone house, others de- 
ployed in front of it, all hit the dirt hard 
and burrowed deep into it, for the Ameri- 
can fire was not only hot, but accurate. 
The Krauts were pinned where they 
were. The artillery was taking care of the 
column's extension back down the road 
toward Kerling, but the considerable 
force which had arrived at the crossroads 
was pinned, and prettily, by sheer fire 
power from a bare handful of trigger- 
pullers, many of whom had without 
question been training-camp bolos. 


Some days before the 359th crossed the Moselle, elements of the 90th Div ision pushed through the bombed and shell-wrecked 
town of Maizieres. 
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90th Division medics jeep casualties over a flooded Moselle bridge. 


Maeanw: IILE, the isolated bazooka 
team had scored a direct hit on one of the 
SPs and disabled its track, though it still 
could fire. Its mate, attempting to pull it 
away, became bogged in the mud, but it 
too could shoot. And the bazookamen 
ran out of ammunition. One of them 

whose normal job was sweeping out 
command posts and standing guard in 
safe places—covered the long, fire-swept 
yardage to the crossroads in nothing flat, 
in spite of his considerable heft—and he 
got more ammunition and raced safely 
back. As I remember it, this man’s name 
was LaBella; | don’t know what he got 
for his morning’s work, but whatever he 
got, he earned. 

Then the terrific multiweaponed din 
seemed to slacken. An MP sergeant ran 
up to the S-3. “My platoon’s running 
low on ammo,” he said. “If you'll make 
‘em hold their fire I'll take some down 
along the road.” This matter-of-fact state 
ment and offer were more courageous 
than they sound; the road was well cov 
ered by enemy fire, mortar rounds were 
straddling it, and artillery was clipping 
through the high trees. The only way a 
man could safely get down the line was 
fast, and along the road. Our own troops 
were firing from the ditch behind the 
road, so that the runner would be a fair 
target for both the enemy and any of his 
own trigger-happy cohorts. Nevertheless, 
after our own fire had been stopped, with 
considerable difficulty, the sergeant made 
repeated trips to the extreme flank of the 
line, each time carrying a heavy box of 
ammunition 
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and there must have been 


a horseshoe in each box. I well remem- 
ber this sergeant’s name, for I recom: 
mended him for the Silver Star—a recom- 
mendation knocked down to Bronze Star 
by the nonwitness master minds at the 
rear. His name was Kent, and he was 
quite a soldier. 


Hi: ar TENED by Sergeant Kent's 
thoroughly commendable action, the en 
tire defending force turned loose a vol 


fire which, even for veteran 
troops, would have been strictly amazing. 
I have no statistics for Colonel Marshall, 
but at this point I am sure that many 
more than a fourth of the men at the 
crossroads were firing their weapons 

mostly rifles and carbines—and, as re 
sults proved, very few Maggie's drawers 
were flying. 
did not fire, 


ume of 


There were men there who 
at any time during the ac 
tion, but my guess as to the percentage 
that did fire would be high. I would 
guess eighty per cent. And these were 
not riflemen. This was Company J. 

The Germans, their two assault guns 
firing but helplessly immobile, their col 
umn on the Kerling road shattered by 
American artillery, were stopped cold as 
their forward troops, scattered in the 
fields, burrowed away from this blazing 
barrage. 

The regimental commander steamed 
down the road. “Let’s get the Krauts out 
of that stone house!” Officers and non 
coms, oblivious to enemy fire, hastily or- 
ganized a small assault force. A young 
lieutenant led it across the fields and 
toward the house, now the high-water 
strongpoint of the German counterattack. 
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A mortar barrage crashed down, killing 
the lieutenant and pinning his force to 
the ground at grenade distance from the 
Germans. 


Tu regimental commander and his 
S-3 met at the crossroads. “Damn em!” 
exclaimed the former. “They almost 
pushed us back into the river. What I 
wouldn't give for some armor!” 

The S-3 did a Hitleresque dance and 
pointed wildly down the Malling road. 
Iwo tank destroyers, rushed across the 
raging Moselle on a makeshift raft, 
chugged solemnly down the road. 

The 359th, which had seen no armor 
since they crossed the river days before, 
assumed that the TDs were hostile. A 
bazookaman was about to finish them off 
when another soldier providentially rec- 
ognized the white star. The TDs were 
saved from destruction, and the bazooka- 
man from ignominy, by a tough and 
timely tackle! 

With professional dispatch the colonel 
placed these welcome newcomers in posi- 
tion. One salvo and the two German 
SPs threw tall columns of flaming smoke 
into the sky. The troops cheered. Then 
the TDs knocked apart the stone house, 
and the little fight was over. 

The colonel and his officers walked 
down the road and across the fields. 
Stephen Crane dreamed up a pretty good 
battle—but he never saw in his dreams 
what they saw with their eyes. It was a 
shambles . . . 

More than 250 German dead were 
eventually counted. Many of these 
could be notched by the untried defend- 
ers of the thin line astride the crossroads. 
Many were tallied by the artillery which, 
firing from the west bank of the Moselle, 
made a two-mile abattoir of the Kerling 
road. The few retreating survivors were 
taken in flank, and further decimated, 
by Company G which had held fast in 
the fog far out ahead. 

In and around the stone house and in 
the fields near by, dead and _ badly 
wounded Germans, guts and brains spill- 
ing and bones protruding, testified to the 
accuracy of the American fire. 

This German effort was the big try to 
break the Malling bridgehead and it 
failed. As if on signal, the engineers 
finally anchored their bridge over the 
fast-subsiding river; supplies, ammuni- 
tion and reinforcements rolled across. 
The next day the fresh new 10th Ar- 
mored Division was east of the river, and 
Patton's army was clawing at the Saar. 
The men of the 359th Infantry’s CP 
commandos could wear their medals 
with the assurance of battle-tried troops. 
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The Flying Tank .. . that Didn't 


Lieutenant Colonel Everett |. Bibb 


In December 1943 an Army Ground 
Forces directive created the 28th Air- 
borne Tank Battalion, which I com 
manded from activation through train 
ing and inactivation. It was a unique ex 
perience, fascinating and memorable de 
spite its ignoble end. For the battalion 
never went into combat. 

[here is much more to the story than 
this, of course. The reason the 28th Air 
borne Tank Battalion was activated in 
the first place has a place here and the 
reasons for its futile ending also need to 
be told. 


Ar ER the initial development of 
parachute units it became apparent that 
the full exploitation of vertical envelop 
ment required the development of the 
rest of the ground combat team. Armor 
was part of the team. But at the time the 
Armored Force was engaged in a frantic 
struggle to dev elop a tank which could 
successfully meet German competition 
and the airborne project fell upon inat 
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How a Cavalry Colonel, a tank builder, an aluminum manu- 


facturer and an airplane maker got together and designed a 


flying tank that never got off the ground—but might have 


tentive ears. The project was bucked 
around until it seems to have fallen 
upon Ordnance to develop the equip 
ment and Armored Force to determine 
its organization and characteristics. Few 
facts can be unearthed about this par 
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ticular period except that the Armored 
Command produced-a T/O&E and Ord 
nance produced the T9E1 tank and 
there the project came to a standstill 
with each equally glad to forget it. 

I have been told that Ordnance, in 





The C-93, built by Budd, was selected as the carrier for the airborne tank. The one pictured here is the Navy version 
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The T-21, or “Locust” as the British called it, rolls out of a British-made Hamilcar 
glider. This combination was used at Normandy and Arnhem. 


developing the T9E] tank, consulted the 
Air Force as to the maximum weight 
allowable, and the figure of ten tons 
was agreed upon, whereupon a search 
was made for a known tank that came 
the closest to meeting this weight limi- 
tation. The one that came. the closest 
was a tank manufactured for the Chi- 
nese government. This tank was then 
redesigned and cut down to meet weight 
requirements and size, eventually emerg- 
ing from the Marmon-Herrington fac- 
tory as the T9E1, Jater designated the 
M22 or the British Locust. The tank 
was of orthodox design for that time al- 
though considerably .lower and faster 
than any other. Armor plate was ap- 
proximately half-inch in most places, 
running up to one inch on a few vulner- 
able places in front. Armament con- 
sisted of a 37mm cannon, two caliber 
.30 machine guns with usual individual 
arms. The power train was conventional 
but the power plant was a Lycoming 
horizontally opposed air-cooled gas en 
gine of approximately 185 horsepower 
and proved very satisfactory under the 
circumstances. 

A contract for eight hundred was 
placed and of those manufactured most 
were shipped to the British under Lend- 
Lease. 

As soon as tanks were available for 
experimental work, our Air Force at- 
tempted to work out the problem of 
transporting them. In the design stage, 
the solution had been to drive the tank 
up beside a B-17 at which time the tur- 
ret stud bolts were to be removed and 
certain electric-cable snap plugs discon- 
nected, after which the turret with the 
37mm gun in it was to be hoisted into 
the plane and securely lashed. The tank 
chassis was then to be driven forward 
between the plane’s landing gear. The 
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tank had four accurately mounted carry- 
ing bars on the four corners of the tank 
chassis so that when it was to be 
winched up by four hoists inside the 
plane the bars were to snap into four 
jettison hooks attached to the outside of 
the plane. When in position the tank 
treads bellied to within about six inches 
of the ground level. The futility of this 
should have been apparent, for any plane 
landing gear will contract that much 
upon landing. A number of unsuccessful 
attempts resulted in serious crackups 
causing deaths and loss of equipment. 

The next solution was to drop the tank 
by parachute. Four large parachutes were 
attached to the tank. The only report on 
these attempts which is available was 
that they resulted in so much scrap iron 
being scattered over the landscape that 
the project was shelved pending the de- 
velopment of larger planes. 

All this is a relatively brief summari- 
zation of conditions existing in early 
1944 at the time the 28th Airborne Tank 
Battalion had completed its activation 
and was in training. 


ConsipERING all of this it was ap- 
parent to me that new concepts were 
needed. I reasoned that there was a need 
for a tank that could be put on the 
ground, fully manned and loaded, ready 
to fight. A tank that could be used to 
go in with paratroopers—or ahead of the 
drop to protect, cover, and support it, 
if necessary. 

Endless hours of thought and study 
always ended with a tank that could be 
landed from aircraft in flight. Improv- 
ing the fire power and battle character- 
istics of the tank were, by comparison, 
relatively simple. 

The problem then became one of at- 


tempting to design and make an engi- 
neering study of equipment that would 
meet such requirements. After many 
sketches and plans, I learned that Wal- 
ter Christie, inventor of the Christie 
tank, had also conceived such a tank. 
I sent personal letter of inquiry to Mr. 
Christie, which, was forwarded to the 
U. S. Convertible Systems, Inc. This 
company turned out to be the firm which 
had been financing Mr. Christie for 
some years while attempting to keep his 
business affairs on an even keel. The 
president of the company offered me 
every possible bit of assistance. Within 
the week representatives arrived. 

The U. S. Convertible Systems felt it 
had the best-designed tank suspension 
system known. Both the German and 
Soviet governments had purchased it 
long before the war and made develop- 
ments from the basic principle. The com- 
pany’s representatives also felt that the 
system was adaptable to the project I was 
considering. They felt that perhaps this 
project might offer a new opportunity 
and were willing to give any engineering 
help on a purely personal basis, at no cost 
and strictly unofhcially. 

At about this same time, and by pure 
coincidence, Mr. Billy Reynolds, Jr., of 
Reynolds Metals Company, heard of the 
project and sent an engineer from his 
firm to see if it could be of any assistance 
and to give information regarding the 
new aluminum armor plate the company 
had developed. Compared with steel 
armor plate, the figures they gave were 
as follows: To secure the same ballistic 
characteristics, one inch of steel armor 
required 1% inches of aluminum armor. 
The 1%-inch aluminum armor would 
weigh thirty-two per cent less than an 
equal surface of one-inch steel armor 
plate. This weight-saving factor in the 
armor plate on a tank would be of tre 
mendous importance, permitting in- 
creased fire power, more ammunition, 
better engine, wider tracks, or other de- 
sirable combinations. 

As nearly as I could determine, the 
reason aluminum armor plate did not get 
much of a reception from the tank- 
ordnance people was because a change- 
over from steel to aluminum armor plate 
at that stage of the war would involve 
a tremendous cost and stop production 
at a critical time. 


Tur U. S. Convertible Systems and 
the Reynolds Metals Company quickly 
formed a working arrangement on a 
purely voluntary basis to collaborate in 
working out the new design, using U. S. 
Convertible Systems’ suspension system 
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and track with a body made of aluminum 
armor plate. The suspension system was 
an improvement on the old Christie 
system and believed to be ideal for the 
desired requirements. The individual 
bogie wheels had a vertical travel range 
of twenty-seven inches, and were ca- 
pable of absorbing a tremendous shock. 
The company had made a pilot model 
with a makeshift body which had been 
tested by Ordnance and, after the bugs 
had been eliminated, had finally given 
outstanding performance. Official films 
of its tests show the model taking off 
from a four-foot ramp and jumping a 
twenty-foot ditch at a speed of approxi- 
mately sixty-eight miles an hour. The 
film showed no heavy jar as one would 
expect but only a moderate oscillation 
which coincided with what occupants of 
the vehicle reported it felt like. It outper- 
formed other models in incline climbing 
and also got an unscheduled ruggedness 
test by being accidentally dropped while 
suspended twelve feet above a concrete 
floor. In spite of its performance, this sus- 
pension system was not favorably con- 
sidered by Ordnance at that time because 
its acceptance and use involved too many 
other factors; the chief one being the 
change-over from current production 
which would cause loss of time and 
equipment. Like the case of aluminum 
armor plate, being able to start at the be- 
ginning of a new project would eliminate 
the problem of change-over and this sus- 
pension system seemed made to order. 

From this point on, the two companies 
carried on the third step in the develop- 
ment—the designing of mechanical 
equipment that would release the tank 

from the plane while in motion. A few 
characteristics were listed which it was 
thought the design should incorporate. 
These were: 

‘1) The treads of the tank should be 
moving at approximately the same num- 
ber of revolutions per minute at the time 
of release as they would be if the tank 
were on the ground moving at that same 
speed. 

2) The treads, and therefore the 
chassis, should be able to rotate freely 
so that the tank treads could be kept 
parallel to the ground path at the time 
of release to prevent skewing when the 
plane had to crab in because of ground 
crosswinds. 

3) The release mechanism should 
be automatic insofar as possible to elimi- 
nate error of human judgment, but 
should retain a manual release in case 
of emergencies such as a failure of the 
electrical system. 

As a solution to the first of these, an 
instrument was designed for the driver 
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that had two needles, one of which was 
the same as a speedometer needle. The 
other one was to be the same as an air- 
speed indicator, except that it had a 
compensating knob with which the 
known or estimated ground wind could 
be set off, giving a true speed reading. 
With both needles built into the one 
unit the tank driver, by controlling the 
revolutions per minute with his foot 
throttle, could keep the two needles syn 
chronized, hence the tank treads were 
turning at approximately the same speed 
as if the tank were on the ground. 

To make possible the accomplishment 
of the second characteristic, it was felt 
that the simplest solution would be to 
use the turret-traversing mechanism to 
do this job. If the turret only were used 
in the hookup and release device, the 
chassis of the tank would then be free 
to rotate, and the gunner could, by using 
a simple drift indicator and the travers 
ing mechanism, keep the treads lined 
up with the ground path so there would 
be little or no sideways force which 
might have a tendency to throw a track 
at high speeds. The engineers did not 
consider these factors absolute necessities 
but agreed that they were good safety 
factors and were incorporated into the 
design. 

For the third desired characteristic, it 
was proposed that the release mechanism 
consist of four hydraulic cylinders lo- 
cated inside of the plane, one on each 
corner of the release-bay doors and at 
tached to the side of the plane. These 
cylinders were connected with cross- 
beams on a rocker-arm arrangement in 
the center of which was an electro 
manual claw. A steel ball about six to 
eight inches in diameter on a very short 
pedestal mount was located on top of 
the tank turret. In operation, the tank 
was to be loaded into the plane by the 
rear ramp and lashed into position on 
treadways over the release-bay doors in 
the belly of the plane. On approaching 
the drop zone the tank crew mounted, 
buttoned up, started the engine, and 
made a quick operational check of es 
sential functional parts similar to air 
craft-landing procedure. The plane crew 
then lowered the electro-manual claw in 
to place and affixed it to the tank. The 
tank was then lifted, the treadways 
pulled out, release-bay doors opened, and 
the tank lowered into landing position 

The tank had a steel antenna skid 
which extended two feet below the tank 
treads. When it touched the ground it 
completed an electric circuit which elec 
trically operated the release mechanism 
in the claw, allowing the tank to drop the 
remaining foot or two. The airplane, re 


leased of its ten-ton load, bounded up- 
ward and continued in flight. In case of 
an electrical failure, the antenna skid, 
which was connected by a steel cable to 
the release mechanism, would, when de- 
pressed by skidding on the ground, oper- 


ate the release mechanism manually. 


Ax exhaustive study was made of all 
aircraft then in existence to find one with 
the right structural design. Of all the 
aircraft studied, only one seemed to meet 
all our requirements. This was the C-93, 
then in production by the Budd Com 
pany of Philadelphia. This ship was a 
twin-engined cargo plane with a high 
tail assembly. The back of the large car- 
go compartment dropped down to form 
a sturdy ramp, and had a large cargo 
release door in the belly. It varied from 
conventional design and appearance in 
that it was very low and squatty with the 
major stress members being in the sides 
and top of the cargo compartment. Con 
struction was of stainless steel. It had a 
low controllable flight speed of around 
seventy-five miles an hour depending on 
ground winds. The ship was little 
known. Only seventeen C-93s were built 
and of the seventeen, only four had the 
engines mounted and put into operation. 

All engineers associated in the project 
were willing to stake their professional 
reputations as well as their lives to test 
the pilot models to prove the soundness 
and feasibility of the project. Not only 
were they convinced themselves, but 
they also convinced the heads of their 
respective firms that from an engineer 
ing and mechanical standpoint the plan 
was sound and practical and that tanks 
could be landed from aircraft in flight 
on anything from open roads to plowed 
fields of relatively short length. The 
three firms then made an agreement 
among themselves and came up with an 
offer to be submitted to the Government 
through Army channels. 


Ths information was communicated 
to General Ben Lear, then Chief of 
Army Ground Forces, who ordered me 
to Washington to present the project. 
\n appearance before a board resulted 
in a favorable report and recommenda 
tion that further study and development 


be undertaken. An informal memoran 
dum from the Air Force in answer to 
an inquiry stated that the Air Force 
would not favorably consider such a 
project using the C-93 as the carrier air 
craft. The short tour terminated without 
a chance to present the project to Gen 
eral Lear, and thus ended a project 
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How fo Be an Efficient SOB 
Colonel Penn T. Agon 


When in battle use mission- 
type orders and hold your subordi- 
nates clearly responsible for results. 
But in peacetime or in administra- 
tive positions, divide your responsi- 
bilities both horizontally and verti- 
cally among your subordinates and 
among a wide variety of boards and 
committees. Make your more efh- 
cient assistants handle two or more 
jobs, and be sure to wear at least three 
hats yourself. By these steps you 
will be able to centralize all matters 
in your own hands so that you may 
take full credit for all successes and 
blame assistants for all failures. Fur- 
thermore, this method of organiza- 
tion will soon make your subordi- 
nates abandon that independence of 
action which, though necessary in 
battle, is nothing but a source of 
trouble on a staff or in garrison. 

When you take over a new assign- 
ment, be very prompt in changing, 
moving, reorganizing and retaining 
all agencies under your control. 
Combine some activities and divide 
others; change responsibilities and 
functions; and designate new sub- 
ordinates who will owe their new 
positions to you alone. By such meth- 
ods you will alert your superiors to 
your great initiative and understand- 
ing, while at the same time you will 
impress your subordinates with the 
extent of your authority and your 
power of decision. Also, if you act 
promptly in this way, you can blame 
your predecessor in case things go 
wrong, while if you delay, the fault 
will be clearly your own. 

When on staff duty, as in the 
Pentagon, limit your activities to 
your necessary functions and spe- 
cifically assigned duties. Never let 
your imagination and initiative cause 
you to attempt to improve procedures 
if the change must be referred to 
your boss for approval. Remember 
that your superiors look to you only 
to do what is definitely your busi- 
ness without bothering them with 
recommendations in other matters. 

Should any individual other than 
a superior come to you with an idea 
for the improvement of your work, 


give him no encouragement. If the 
suggestion is in writing, be sure that 
it remains unanswered. You must 
clearly demonstrate that you are 
quite capable of managing your of- 
fice and that the advice of others 
concerning your affairs is both un- 
wanted and worthless. But be very 
appreciative for the suggestions of 
your superior and quickly put these 
in effect regardless of merit or con- 
sequences. 

You must insist that your subor- 
dinates present you nothing but 
completed papers that merely re- 
quire your signature, and further 
that they never discuss with you the 
details necessary for the develop- 
ment of the solutions proposed. 
Rigid adherence to this doctrine of 
completed staff action will insure 
that your subordinates go elsewhere 
for assistance and leave you a maxi- 
mum amount of freedom in which 
to concentrate upon your primary 
task of propitiating your immediate 
superiors. 

It is wise to remember that your 
reputation will be greatly enhanced 
should your successor in any office 
perform his duties with an efficiency 
noticeably lower than your own. 
Contrariwise, your reputation may 
suffer irretrievably should your suc 
cessor function better than you have 
done. Therefore be careful to trans 
fer duties to another in a manner 
which will handicap rather than 
help, and confuse rather than clar- 
ify. Do not worry if the organization 
suffers after your departure; this 
will only cause everyone to wish for 
your return. For the same reason, if 
you are ever asked to nominate your 
own successor, be sure that you do 
not mention the name of an officer 
superior or equal to yourself in abil- 
ity, for he may perform your duties 
with such efficiency that your short- 
comings will be made quite pain- 
fully apparent. 

[The author gratefully acknowl 
edges his indebtedness to Francis 
Grose, whose Advice to the Officers 
of the British Army, published in 
1783, provided the pattern for this 
homily.) 








which had very promising possibilities. 

The extent of adverse comments made 
in Washington, summarized, were: 
First, that the war in ETO was progress- 
ing so favorably that there was a foresee- 
able end to hostilities there within a 
year; secondly, from a standpoint of ter- 
rain study it did not appear that such 
units could be used in the Pacific Thea- 
ter to an extent that would justify further 
effort. 


To anyone who has spent most of his 
military career and early training as a 
cavalryman and then had the advantage 
of a tour of duty with the Air Corps and 
served most of the war as a tanker, it 
seems quite natural to think of the fully 
developed airborne team as the cavalry 
of modern armies. Isn’t air transport- 
ability a modern version of “Git thar 
fustest with the mostest”? Once airborne 
infantry units land, they become ground 
troops, handicapped through inadequate 
fire power, numerical strength, armored 
protection, and so on. That is the present 
price for an initial high degree of mo- 
bility. Full development of airborne 
armor to take its place in the airborne 
team will reduce to a minimum the price 
airborne units must pay. With light, 
fast, airborne tanks and a similar type 
vehicle designed as an armored troop- 
carrier, both capable of being landed by 
carrier aircraft in flight, airborne units 
would have the ability to develop shock 
action, fire power, extreme mobility and 
maneuverability. 

I envision the airborne tank as a very 
fast, extremely low, wide-tracked ve- 
hicle with great cross-country maneuver- 
ability, protected from small-arms fire 
and itself armed with a 75mm or 90mm 
recoilless rifle, a number of machine 
guns,. equipped with two-way radios, 
capable of being landed from its carrier 
aircraft in flight and ready to fight the 
instant it is on the ground. Such ar- 
mored units could well be the first units 
behind the pathfinder teams. In an amaz- 
ingly short time the armored units could 
have fanned out and, using their own ar- 
mored infantry, establish a perimeter 
around the drop zone according to a 
prepared plan so that in a matter of 
minutes the rest of the airborne team 
could come on into a protected area, 
thereby reducing losses to a minimum. 
Assembly and organization should go 
along almost like clockwork when con- 
ducted within the established perimeter. 
Then the airborne team could, by stand- 
ardized tactics, move out toward its ob- 
jective with the tanks leading or sup- 
porting, depending on the situation. 
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PART TWO—of the report on 
the Joint Advanced Study 
Committee, an outgrowth of 
the three-man “brain trust”’ 
established by General Eisen- 
hower in 1947. 


Few OW Army ofhcers joshed about 
the advanced study group, selecting an 
easy target for a rib. 

The three officers held an anomalous 
status which aroused curiosity. Few 
knew what they were actually doing, 
and to some it appeared that they were 
indulging in a carefree pipe dream. 

The group was often referred to as 
the “crystal-ball gazers,” “deep thinkers,” 
or the “longhairs.” But after three years 
the triumvirate has become fully ac- 
cepted and respected in the Army. The 
old wisecracks and quips have died of 
old age, and the group is now listened 
to with attention. Their ideas have been 
quietly tossed into the hopper, adopted 
whole or in fragments or junked as not 
suitable or unfeasible. Their approach 
has been self-effacing and modest. They 
have not forced their ideas or pushed 
them with high-powered salesmanship. 
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LLOYD H. NORMAN 


Their ideas must stand or fall on their 
soundness and usability. Anyone who 
can use them is invited to look them 
over. Formal transmission of the ideas 
is not necessary. Quite often the sug 
gestion is made casually in conversation 
or in an informal memorandum. 

Basic concepts about war and peace 
go to the Army Chief of Staff (since De 
cember 1949 to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff) for possible incorporation in high 
policy decisions and for application in 
actual operations. 


For nearly three years the outside 
world has not peeked into the inner 
sanctum of the ASG. Much of their 
work necessarily must be kept secret 
when it deals with warfare—its weapons, 
techniques, strategy and tactics. The 
ASG has prepared thorough studies of 
atomic, biological and chemical warfare 
of the future based on their findings 
from science, industry, and the military 

Although the curtain has been drawn 
tight over the military contributions of 
the ASG, the Army recently opened the 
door slightly on the fundamental, phil 
osophical ideas of the group. The mili 
tary chiefs indicated by this new policy 
on public information that they are be 


ginning to accept the idea that the pub- 
lic must have the widest knowledge of 
basic problems of national security. 

Deleting strictly military secrets about 
weapons and war plans, the ASG has 
made available for the first time some 
of their basic thinking on the future 
course of our preparations for national 
security. They have produced a massive 
study called A Program for National 
Security Progress. 

Their primary idea is that national 
security cannot be developed piecemeal 
fashion, hit-or-miss, on the basis of ex 
pediency. It must not zigzag with every 
change in international political weath 
er. It must be hitched to a star—a long- 
range system of objectives which guide 
the nation in the direction it wants to 
go 

They stress the need for knowledge, 
especially in the new science of human 
relations, in addition to the accumula 
tion of “military hardware’—the weap 
ons like the atomic bomb which help 
make this nation safe from internal or 
external dangers. Weapons are a last 
resort, but they in themselves do not 
solve the problems of war. 

Without a frame or reference of na 
tional objectives, our top policy-makers 
would be compelled to make decisions 
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which may result in fumbles, backing 
and filling, and needless detours and 
confusion. 

What would be the pattern of ABC 
atomic, biological and chemical) strate- 
gy of the future? The three officers 
found that long-range studies would be 
needed to guide the formulation of this 
strategy. They quickly discarded the 
seductive but dangerous idea of a mas- 
ter blueprint of defense which would 
stay good for twenty-five years. They 
decided that specific plans of action and 
war plans for the long-range future are 
not needed and might lead to disaster 
if the wrong plans were adopted. 

The basic need, they said, was for 
signposts to lead the way. And what 
were these signposts? And where could 
they be found? They would emerge 
from the analysis of trends and prob- 
abilities. 

We could learn where the stream of 
history was carrying us and then apply 
this knowledge to our best interests. We 
} could influence the course of these 
trends with our. actions, but it would 
be folly for us to think that we could 
determine or shape the entire future. 

The ASG’s preliminary studies indi- 
cated the following military trends: 


(1) War will be used less and less as 
an instrument of national policy because 
war no longer pays worth-while divi- 
dends. The destruction and the result- 
ant instability in the lands of the vic- 
torious and the conquered become a 
heavy burden upon the victors. The 
high cost of warfare and the growth of 
military alliances have raised the ante so 
high that the gamble is not attractive 
any more. 

(2) Trends in war’s weapons are to- 
ward the concentration of immense 
power into smaller packages which cost 
relatively less than older weapons be- 
cause of their much greater potency. 
This is the ABC pattern of atomic, bio- 
logical and chemical warfare. Nations 
will be able to store a protected stockpile 
of greater offensive power and the rela- 
tive cost of this stockpile may be con- 
siderably less than in past wars. Thus, 
the opening phases of a war will become 
more decisive and violent, and will re- 
quire greater defensive preparations. 

(3) No longer will we be able to de- 
xend upon our geographical position to 
seep the enemy from crippling our own 
economy. The enemy may be able to 
stockpile enough force to bring the war 
to a stalemate or defeat if this force is not 
countered immediately. This may revive 
the old military concept of battle be- 
tween opposing military forces in the 
first stages of war. In the future this 
would mean an air battle. There would 
have to be counteroffensives as well as 
active and passive defenses. 

(4) The new ABC weapons will 
make more vulnerable the supply lines, 
bases and launching sites. 

(5) Unconditional surrender will 
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have to be dropped because it is no 
longer realistic. Annihilation of an en- 
emy is neither desirable nor attainable. 
The enemy must be convinced that he 
must accept armistice terms enunciated 
well in advance of any war. 

(6) By action and words we should 
prove to the world that we demand 
peaceful solutions of world arguments 
and that we reject resort to war as a solu- 
tion. We should urge that the spirit of 
democracy be adopted regardless of the 
form of government or economic system. 

(7) We should take the position that 
we are not seeking material gains but 
are acting in support of the United Na- 
tions and a peaceful world. 

(8) We should emphasize over and 
over that we desire friendly relations 
with all nations. We should have no 
objection to any nation’s internal govern- 
ment so long as it learns to live peace- 
fully in the world without trying to ex- 
ploit other nations. We should clearly 
state that we are not fighting commu- 
nism as such but are opposed to the im- 
age of communism upon nations. 

‘e should take the position that de- 
mocracy can exist peacefully and pro- 
gressively in the same world with com- 
munism, socialism, and other ideologies. 
We asked the same privilege for our own 
ideology when this nation was founded. 

(9) We should stress our abhorrence 
of war and our faith that war is not in- 
evitable. We should encourage peaceful 
progress and change since nee will 
occur despite efforts to stop it. 

(10) We should avoid any theme of 
hate against any people or nation. 

(11) During peace the United States 
should make clear-cut policy statements 
about sharing possible war costs with its 
allies. War and rehabilitation costs 
should be apportioned fairly among the 
allies on the basis of each one’s burden 
and ability to pay. Assurance should be 
given that prewar standards of living 
will be restored insofar as possible 
through mutual aid. 

(12) We should avoid any propa- 
ganda campaign that we plan to daun 
or destroy the government of any nation. 
Local changes during or after a war 
should be a matter for each nation to 
decide. 

(13) We should prepare our people 
to withstand military attack and to 
buckle down to the job of winning when 
war comes. 

(14) As war develops, we should em- 
phasize that our military forces are being 
used to stop the war as soon as possible 
in order to prevent further destruction 
and allow remaining conflicts to be set- 
tled peaceably. We should also accent 
the rising ratio in favor of the allied 
powers. 


Thr ASG recommended that the 
United States maintain military forces 
in readiness for defense. These should 
be large enough to jolt any would-be 
aggressor from his confidence that he 
could win a war. But the military 
strength should be small enough to con- 
vince any power that we are not build- 


ing for an attack. Our purpose should 
be to deter a would-be aggressor from 
using military force without striking any 
fear that we plan to attack him. 

We should avoid an armaments race 
which would drain our economic 
strength and would involve us in mount- 
ing tensions, mutual recriminations, and 
recurrent crises. We should oppose 
splitting the globe into two worlds. We 
should preserve the United Nations and 
try to keep the Soviet bloc in it, even 
during wartime. By rejecting the Soviet 
bloc, the ASG said, we would probably 
create a break and aggravate present 
differences. This would multiply the 
risks of war. 

An armament race with the Soviet 
Union would lead to a catastrophic 
spiral of ever-widening costs. An enemy 
would like to see the United States 
weighed down by heavy military costs 
which would endanger economic sta- 
bility and waste our resources. Another 
depression might collapse western Eu- 
rope and other friendly areas. This might 
leave the United States practically alone 
to face a hostile world and no amount 
of military power would be enough to 
provide the security we seek. 

We need a healthy society with a 
stable economy and a sound balance be- 
tween military and civilian demands on 
national income. If we overload our 
arsenal under the pressure of fear, we 
may find ourselves stuck with obsolete 
arms. The public may lose confidence 
in the military after repeated cries of 
“Wolf!” prove false. . 

Our answer to communism. should be 
a dynamic, positive philosophy of indi- 
vidual freedom and democracy which 
could capture the imagination of peo- 
ples around the world. It would provide 
a powerful counterattack to communism. 
It would have to compete in its promise 
with the long-range dream of commu- 
nism’s world revolution. 

The philosophy should not merely af- 
firm the status quo, but should provide 
for living growth. It should be aimed 
far in the future to avoid current prej- 
udices, hatreds and emotions. It should 
avoid antagonism against any nation or 
bloc, although it may from time to time 
oppose specific actions or policies of any 
nation. 

The world should not be expected to 
accept readily the American ideals or 
objectives, just as communism does not 
expect world revolution to happen over- 
night. We should disseminate the goals 
of the American way throughout the 
world. 

Many governments in the world with 
which the United States must deal are 
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moving steadily toward socialistic con- 
trol, the ASG concluded from its re- 
search. Our own government is extend- 
ing its influence into the factory, the 
marketplace, the home, and the farm. 
It is to be hoped that this expanding 
government control can be adequate 
without unduly encroaching upon in- 
dividual freedoms. 

Our national security depends upon 
ever-increasing knowledge. We should 
study the world strategic areas to under- 
stand them and to guide our policy to- 
ward them into peaceful paths. 

We should base our policies toward 
foreign nations upon the fullest knowl- 
edge available and not on faulty or 
skimpy intelligence, hunches or prej- 
udices. We should give accurate intel- 
ligence and evaluation the highest pri- 
ority. A nation’s capabilities should not 
be mistaken for its intentions and these 
in turn assumed to be its objectives. We 
should inquire deeply into ‘a nation’s 
culture and background to understand 
its motives and intentions. 

Such is the thinking of the ASG. 
Pioneers in advanced ideas which may 
conflict with traditional policies, the 
three officers found warm response 


among top Army leaders. Although their 
recommendations are restricted in their 
circulation, they often emerge into pub- 
lic view in speeches by military leaders. 


Genera! J. Lawton Collins, Army 
Chief of Staff, has endorsed the idea 
that the United States must have a 
philosophy for preventing wars before 
they start instead of winning them after- 
ward. 

“For the inescapable emphasis of his 
tory becomes increasingly clearer: Nei- 
ther side really wins in modern war— 
the victor only loses less,” he said. 

General Collins said the prevention of 
war_is largely a matter of selling our 
democratic way of life to the world 
with the same zeal that the communists 
sell their ideology. He said that com- 
munism in time will lose its aggressive- 
ness as other fanatical expansionist move 
ments have done in the past. 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “that 
we are faced by a nation whose leaders 
are committed to a long-range program 
of aggressive expansionism. But I feel 
that many Americans have suc- 
cumbed too readily to the communist 
claptrap that democracy and commu- 
nism cannot live together in one world 
and therefore war is inevitable. There 
is a false dilemma in this conclusion 
that either we must force our way of 
life upon them, or be coerced into ac 
cepting theirs. I do not believe that 
Americans really wish to change the 
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too 


communist way of life. 

“All we want is for the peoples of 
the world to have a free choice based 
upon accurate information in selecting 
their governments.” 

General Bradley, the nation’s highest 
military leader and a military philoso- 
pher respected around the world, re- 
Hects the new long-range thoughtful 
approach which is being taken toward 
national defense problems. This is what 
he said about the fundamental factors 
of American security in a world threat- 
ened for perhaps the next twenty-five 
years by aggressive Soviet communism: 

“The people of the United States 
have as their national objective a desire 
for peace and security without sacrifice 
of either the basic rights of the individ- 
ual or the present sovereignty we cherish. 
This does not mean ‘peace at any price.’ 

“Secondly, we intend to maintain our 
political way of life and our form of 
government in our own country. Here, 
also, | think, it is important to realize 
that our national objectives do not de- 
mand a similar political way of life, or 
a similar form of government in other 
countries of the world. 

“Our third objective is to maintain— 
and to raise, if possible-our American 
standard of living. 

“And fourth, we Americans would 
like to have peace and security for the 
entire world and all the good that these 
conditions can bring. 

“As a means to accomplish our objec 
tives, we believe in the successful de 
velopment of an effective world organ- 
ization, based on the United Nations, 
and we hope to attain these objectives 
peacefully. Ultimately, our national ob 
jectives visualize the elimination of any 
type of warfare as a means for the reso 
lution of the international disputes.” 

These are not the ideas of warmakers 
but of men seriously worried about 
keeping peace in the world. General 
Bradley has hammered hard and long at 
the need for long-range plans for polit 
ical and economic operations around 
the world which will attain peace with 
out resort to military strength. 

He has urged the need for a far 
visioned military policy integrated with 
political and economic policies which 
will extend beyond the week-to-week or 
month-to-month horizon. 

This master guide for American ac 
tion in the international field must be 
drawn in the National Security Coun 
cil, top policy-making body which ad 
vises the President of the United States 
on foreign political and military matters. 

Far-reaching ideas which may guide 
the military planners in the safe direc 


tion of world peace, such as those Gen- 
eral Bradley has enunciated, are the raw 
materials with which the advanced 
study group deals. 

ASG ideas, although they do not come 
labeled as such, have reached the high- 
er councils of the military high com- 
mand, the Research and Development 
Board, and the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

Isolated by a span of twenty-five years 
from the present turmoil and controversy 
in the Pentagon, where the rattle of 
paper is louder than the rattle of 
swords, the “super-planners” are as much 
preoccupied with the strategy for peace 
as for war. 


Ricentiy the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
adopted General Eisenhower's experi- 
mental “idea factory.” The study group 
will work for the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. It was renamed the Joint Ad- 
vance Study Committee under the joint 
staff. Its basic functions did not change 
but instead of being a “free-wheeling” 
outfit it came under the supervision of 
the military high command. The mili 
tary chiefs assigned the committee proj- 
ects and questions to answer. 

The Korean conflict immediately 
faced it with long-range problems emerg 
ing from that situation. 

The Joint Chiefs wanted early recom 
mendations for solving these problems. 
The crystal ball was put away temporari 
ly and the super-planners changed their 
focus from tomorrow to today. 

Whether they carry forward General 
Eisenhower's original program will de 
pend on the desires of the military chiefs 
now in the Pentagon. It is too early to 
evaluate the accomplishments of the 
men who tried to guide national securi- 
ty by looking far ahead down the road 
and planning for what might be coming 
around the bend. Too little of what 
they wrote and said can be made public 
and available for appraisal. 

But one competently informed ob 
server who knew the work of the group 
said: 

“Much of what the group did will 
never be seen by the public. Much of 
it was sound and worthwhile, and 
some of it was tenueus—or at least it 
seemed so to hurried minds busy with 
daily chores. But if you take only the 
groups report on atomic energy, in 
which it urged a vast expansion of 
atomic fuel production to assure ade 
quate research in civilian applications of 
atomic energy, the three years or more 
devoted to this project were a good in 
vestment 
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NATO: French Fears Block Progress 


In Berlin the U.S. 6th Infantry Regi- 
ment was reactivated. In Washington, 
the Army announced that recruits would 
be sent to Germany for basic training 
and assignment to tactical units. The 
British let it be known that they expected 
to increase their occupation forces in Ger- 
many by one armored division. The 
French, too, were talking of strengthen- 
ing their forces in Germany. Representa- 
tives of the three powers got together to 
work out an agreement that would per- 
mit them to deploy troops in Germany 
tactically, without regard to zonal boun- 
' daries. French forces might move from 
south and southwestern Germany into 
the U.S. zone, releasing U.S. troops 
which could move northward to augment 
British forces disposed across the North 
German Plain, the natural route of in- 
vasion. 

While these first halting and tentative 
moves were being made in the deadly 
serious business of building up a defense 
force that would give pause to the men 
behind the Iron Curtain and instill con- 
fidence in the peoples of Europe outside 
it, in Washington the defense ministers 
and military heads of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization met to work out 
plans for mutual defense. General Mar- 
shall, in welcoming the defense minis- 
ters, put the object of the meetings in 
these words: 

Consistent & realistic. “We must 
adopt mutual defense plans that will ex- 
ploit the full military potential that we 
possess among all of our twelve nations. 
We must develop plans in such a way 
that they not only are consistent with 
our principles and our traditions but are 
realistic in the appreciation of the present 
critical situation. We must face facts 
without prejudice. We must now work 
together as a team and back our promises 
with positive actions. .. 

“Out of this meeting should come def 
nite recommendations that not only will 
make us Stronger to meet the present 
threats but to do so more quickly than 
past procedure would indicate . . .” 

Serious setback. The failure of the 
meeting was not complete but it was a 
serious setback to the effort to close the 
present gap in the military strength of 
the East and West. It fell down because 
France, failing to be “realistic,” stuck to 
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views on the rearming of Germany that 
would not permit the twelve nations to 
“exploit the full military potential” they 
possessed. 

M. Jules Moch, French Defense Min 
ister, stuck to the Plevin Plan, adopted 
by the French Cabinet and approved by 
the French Assembly. This plan of Réné 
Plevin, French premier, was for the for- 
mation of a European army under a 
European Defense Minister who would 
report to the Council of Europe, consist- 
ing of representatives of countries con 
tributing to the army. Each of the coun- 
tries, excepting Germany, which has no 
army, would continue to support a na- 
tional army but assign certain units of it 
to the European army. After this Euro- 
pean army was formed, Germany would 
be permitted to contribute manpower 
and possibly small organized units. 

The Plevin Plan looked a great deal 
like the French Schumann plan for inte 
grating and internationalizing the heavy 
industry of western Europe. However, 
the efficient operation of coal mines or 
steel works differs materially from the 
creation of an effective fighting force. 
The language barrier itself would be a 
vast obstacle to hurdle in mixing na- 
tionalities in units smaller than a division 
or combat team. One Netherlands ofh- 
cial was quoted as suggesting humor- 
ously that “possibly we can take time to 
teach Esperanto to all the soldiers.” And 
translate the manuals? Compose inter- 
national bugle calls? 

Alone. The French stood by them- 
selves. All of the other nations were for 
national (including German) contribu- 
tions of self-sufficient military units Cdi- 
visions, possibly well rounded combat 
teams to SHAPE (Supreme Headquar- 
ters, Atlantic Powers, Europe). 

At the meeting of the military chiefs of 
the Pact nations, which preceded the 
meeting of the defense ministers, real 
progress was made in assigning national 
contributions and setting a timetable. 
The nations agreed to their troop com 
mitments for the immediate years ahead 
and also agreed to long-range plans. This 
includes Air Force and Navy commit- 
ments as well as Army. This represented 
real progress for it gave the Military 
Production and Supply Committee a 
firm basis on which to plan. 


U.S. authorities, under the leadership 
of General Marshall, were firm in their 
opposition to the Plevin Plan, holding it 
unrealistic and impractical, but showing 
great sympathy and understanding for 
the French position. The refusal of the 
French to make more than minor com- 
promises is partly political. It is quite 
probable that any French government 
which agreed to the rearming of Ger- 
many wouldn’t stay in power long. 

At the conclusion of the conference, 
the defense ministers publicly listed cer- 
tain “principles which should be followed 
to insure the effectiveness of military 
training and mobilization procedures; 
and to provide a continuous flow of 
trained manpower to the military forces.” 

In a statement to reporters General 
Marshall revealed how the German ques- 
tion had stymied the work of the min- 
isters: 

Not now. “In the state of the proposals 
at this time,” he said, “it was not possible 
for the defense ministers to reach agree- 
ment regarding specifically what would 
be the German contribution, as well as 
exactly what would be the organization 
and command structure of the integrated 
force. That’s because these three matters 
are co-related.” 

The defense ministers turned the Ger 
man problem over to the Council of 
Deputies and the Military Committee 
“for further study.” 

General Marshall expressed hope that 
the matter might be worked out in “a 
very few weeks.” Hopes were high that 
the German question will be settled in 
London metings early in December. Sec- 
retary of State Acheson said he was con 
fident that full agreement would be 
reached on the use of German troops. 
Everyone agrees, he said, that there 
should be no German national army, no 
German general staff, and no German 
war industry. 

When the German problem is settled 
a rapid agreement on national contribu 
tions to the integrated force and selection 
of a supreme commander could be ex 
pec ted. 

The time when the NATO would go 
actively into the business of defending 
Europe was suggested by an American 
spokesman interviewed by the press fol- 
lowing the meetings of the military chiefs 
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of the twelve nations which preceded the 
defense ministers’ conference. “When 
the commander is named we'll go into 
business,” he told the newsmen. 


National Contributions 

Some hint of eventual contributions to 
the NATO land power in Western Eu- 
rope came at the conclusion of the meet 
ing of the Defense Ministers and in 
earlier dispatches from Paris, where the 
French Minister of Defense, Jules Moch, 
told the National Assembly of French 
rearmament plans. 

The question of the number of divi- 
sions is complicated by the lack of a 
standardized division. U.S. divisions are 
much larger and heavier than European 
divisions. There is also the question of 
the proportion of armored and infantry 
divisions. 

French plans as revealed by M. Moch 
agree with General Bradley's statement 
in the October Comsat Forces JouRNAL 
that the western European continental 
nations (principally France) “must make 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion military pool a specially strong con- 
tribution of ground force manpower to 
meet the initial attack on their home 
land.” 

Match all, France, M. Moch said, ex 
pected to contribute ten divisions to the 
NATO in 1951 (five on a war footing 
and five almost so), 15 divisions in 1952 
Chalf at war strength and half to be ready 
within three days), and 20 by 1953 

again half to be on a war footing and 
half to be ready within three days). 

At present France has five divisions 
in Europe, none at full strength. Three 
are in Germany and two in France. She 
has seven divisions fighting in Indo 
China. France has had compulsory mili 


tary service of one year. This is to be 


raised to require 18 months of service. 


Some 90,000 men are called up each year 
but this number is to be raised to 151,000 
in 1951. By the end of 1951 she expects 
to have 650,000 effectives in her Army 
and 900,000 by 1953. f 

Squabble. The Netherlands with a 
new Defense Minister is expected to 
agree to participate fully in making con 
tributions to the NATO military force. 
The Dutch forces have been torn by an 
Army-Navy squabble somewhat similar 
to our own unification troubles. 

French rearmament. There are indi 
cations also that France is moving to pro 
duce war matériel somewhat independ 
ent of other NATO countries. While 
France needs American help and is get 
ting the largest share of MDAP funds, 
she has also developed new weapons of 
her own and is anxious to produce them 
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in her own plants. These include a new 
fifty-ton tank, a high-speed armored car, 
a light, 13-ton tank destroyer, a French 
jeep, self-propelled howitzers of 105mm 
and 155mm, and a 120mm mortar. 

This French urge to build its own 
heavy equipment will cause complica- 
tions in the work of the economic and 
financial working group of the NATO 
deputies committee. This working group 
has the job of integrating the industrial 
potential for war of the member nations. 
American opinion is that heavy weapons 


should be produced in the U.S. which 


has the plants to turn oltheavy weapons 
quicker and cheaper tham European in- 
dustry. France should specialize, it is 
held, in small arms a geht artillery. 

Great Britain's cont tian will be in 
aircraft, principally jet fghters, warships, 
and some heavy artillery and tanks, as 
well as lighter arms and equipment. 

Italy, which under the peace treaty is 
more or less hamstrung, may, if ways are 
found to permit it, manufacture light 
and heavy machine guns, mortars, fuzes, 
and some heavy equipment, including 
dest royers and trucks. 


Manpower: Somewhat Clearer 


The Services’ manpower mobilization 
devices, hurriedly thrown together when 
Korea caught the Department of Defense 
at the peak of its economy drive, had 
been a bureaucratic nightmare that 
pitched and tossed human beings in and 
out of the services like straws in a cy 
clone. Any man with a military tie 
couldn't be sure just where he stood and 
young men of draft age floundered in a 
sea of ambiguous and confusing pro 
nouncements. 

General Marshall, soon after taking 
over as Secretary of Defense, cleared 
away some of the ambiguity, although 
the very essential need for manpower 
and more manpower now and not later, 
left in some loopholes. 

General Marshall ordered the services 
to release reservists and National Guards 
men called to active duty involuntarily, 
just as soon as they reached a “maximum 
state of training.” 

Directive. He also ordered them to: 
€ Determine their manpower require 
ments six months in advance. 
€ Publish an announcement that each 
reservist would be giv en 30 days to get 
ready to report, in so far as military con 
ditions permitted. 
© Check all reserve lists to eliminate men 
who are not fit or available for active 
duty. 

Who & how long? These orders 
helped clear the atmosphere but there 
still remained the problem of who would 
serve and how long. Eligible men wanted 
to know; so did their families and their 
employers. Selective Service Director 
Hershey, a competent man with years of 
experience, was of little help. He spoke 
bluntly of the problems and suggested 
solutions { such as no deferments for col 
lege boys studying science and the draft 
ing of World War II veterans) that were 
popular with neither the services nor the 
citizens. 

The confusion was not entirely the 
fault of the services. They had been told 


and ordered to economize. Then came 
Korea and they had to make the best they 
could of a bad situation. Whether wisely 
or unwisely the Army, for example, de- 
cided that it couldn't be sure whether a 
general mobilization would follow the 
partial one in the works at the time and 
so decided to keep its organized reserves 
intact; it might, it thought, suddenly 
need them. So it called on its inactive 
reserves; men who had signed up for the 
ORC in 1945 and 46 when they were 
separated from active duty, and who 
through indolence, disinterest, occupa 
tion with civilian pursuits, or discourage- 
ment from a lack of incentive or interest 
in them by the Army itself, never became 
members of an active reserve unit. Many 
of these men had all but forgotten they 
were reservists and more than a few were 
just beginning to make a living, after 
several years in college. Their chagrin 
and disappointment when they received 
orders to report for active duty were un 
derstandable. And so were the feelings of 
the oflicer in an organized unit who 
ardently desired to get back on active 
duty but couldn’t, either because he had 
too much rank (which the Army doesn’t 
need at present) or because the Army 
had to wait to see if they might need the 
unit of which he was a key member. 
immediate policies. Some results of 
General Marshall's directives. 
€ The Army set up a point svstem for 
the reservists already in, but little could 
be made of it until the future cleared a 
bit. 
€ The Army also put in a draft call for 
40,000 men in December. This would 
make 210,000 men drafted for the Army 
since September 1. By the end of the 
year the Army might have a strength ap 
proaching 900,000. To reach the Presi- 
dent's goal of 1.5 million, the Army 
would need 600,000 more men next year. 
€ The Navy halted the call up of pilots 
and suspended calling up nonflying avia- 
tion ofhcers. 
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€ The Marines which had called up a 
large proportion of its reserves said it 
would continue to take them although it 
would give four months’ notice in the 
future. The Army said it would try to 
give its reservists the same notice. : 

€ The Air Force announced that it 
would discontinue calling up reserve ofh- 
cers as soon as it was practical to do so. 


Long-Range Policy 

A long-range manpower policy was ob- 
viously needed. And to give it stature it 
needed to come from the Congress. A 
number of plans and ideas were in the 
works on Capitol Hill. Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Committee, was work- 
ing on a plan that would draft every eli- 
gible person and give him some kind of 
training. This would include the physi- 
cal rejects of the three military services. 
Men turned down by the services would 
be trained for civil defense, or war work 
- of one kind or another. 

UMS. Senator Johnson's program 
called for dropping UMT and substi- 
tuting UMS (Universal Military Serv- 
ice) for it. It would mean the end of 
volunteer enlistments. All services would 
get UMS-men, for better or worse. Prac- 
tically such a development would give all 
the services a better balance of man- 
power. 

Details of the Johnson plan remained 
to be worked out. It is safe to say that 
more will be heard of it. , 

Congressman Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, also had some strong feelings about 
the manpower muddle. His thoughts 
seemed to be along the same lines as Sen 
ator Johnson’s. He would draft all men 


for two years of service when they be- 
come 19 years of age. Men unfit for the 
services would be trained in defense 
work of one kind or another. Mr. Vinson 
made this point, among others, in a copy- 
right interview in United States News 
and World Report. 

Not always ready. Other points 
made by Mr. Vinson: 
He would release all noncareer men 
after 21 or 24 months of service. The 
law now says 21 months but he wants to 
extend it to two full years. 
National Guard units would be re- 
leased after a similar period of training 
and other Guard units called up in their 
place. 
€ He is opposed to calling up war vet- 
erans until all eligible men who are not 
veterans have served. 
€ When a man signs up as a reservist 
Mr. Vinson said, he says, “I am willing 
to go when you call me.” But, he con- 
tinued, we find that they are not always 
ready to go. He charged a lot of this 
trouble to the services which it is “pain- 
fully clear . . . have been sadly delin- 
quent in their administration of their re- 


serve programs.” The members of the” 


reserve should be “screened for physical, 
dependency, occupational and educa- 
tional reasons to determine whether 
[they] should be kept in the reserve or 
dropped from the rolls.” 


Guided Missiles 

To coordinate the services’ guided mis- 
sile work, General Marshall appointed 
K. T. Keller, 64, the president of the 
Chrysler Corporation and a top-ranking 
American industrialist, as director of 
guided missile work for the Department 
of Defense. 


Army: Barely a Training Cadre 


The Army, General Mark W. Clark, 
Chief of Army Field Forces, told the 
Herald Tribune Forum in New York, is 
barely strong enough to train a citizen 
force. The depletion of the Army’s 
strength before Korea, coupled with the 
forces it has had to send to Korea and 
other parts of the world, “leaves it barely 
capable of serving as a mobilization base 
upon which to build new units and re- 
constitute a general reserve sufhicient to 
implement our war plans should combat 
be forced upon us by new acts of aggres- 
sion. 

When the Korean conflict began, the 
Army had ten Regular active divisions, 
not more than two of them, if that many, 
anywhere near full strength. Five of the 
ten have been committed in Korea and 
another, which was in this country, is 
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now in Japan. In addition, some regi- 
mental combat teams were sent to Korea. 
Also, every Regular Army unit in the 
States and some overseas were stripped of 
certain specialists needed in Korea. 

More muscles. Since then the Army 
has asked for and will receive by the end 
of November some 170,000 draftees. 
Four National Guard infantry divisions 
and two infantry regimental combat 
teams have been federalized and are be- 
ing brought up to strength and trained. 
At least one new Regular Army infantry 
division has been reactivated. A number 
of regiments to fill out divisions already 
in existence are being organized. 

The eventual number of divisions (in- 
fantry, armored and airborne) the Army 
will have overseas and in training obvi- 
ously depends upon the world situation. 


Assuming a continuation of the cold war 
with occasional hot frays on the per- 
iphery of the free world, it is apparent 
that the Army cannot do its job unless it 
grows some more. 

Chairman Carl Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee has said that 
he thinks the Army should have eight- 
een to twenty war-strength divisions 
“ready to go.” He would also create at 
least four divisions of Marines. 

Harder muscles. Meanwhile, the “no 
frills” training program devised by AFF 
is in operation and by next summer the 
four National Guard divisions and other 
outfits in this country should be in pretty 
good shape. However, if overseas de- 
mands, in Korea and other danger spots, 
become critical, AFF may find itself 
fighting a losing battle in its efforts to 
train and build a reserve force in being 
for a greater emergency than now exists. 


Ranger Companies 

“In the new and readable Calculated 
Risk, General Clark tells of how Colonel 
William O. Darby's Rangers and British 
Commandos captured the first high 
ground following the Salerno assault and 
held it for days, despite fierce German 
counterattacks, materially aiding Fifth 
Army’s success in that most bitterly op- 
posed amphibious assault. 

Memories of similar incidents involv- 
ing Rangers must have been largely re- 
sponsible for the decision to integrate a 
Ranger company into each infantry divi- 
sion. 

The new Rangers, like their predeces- 
sors, will be volunteers. Initially four 
companies are to be formed and trained. 
Each company will consist of five officers 
and 110 men. It will be organized into 
three platoons of three 10-man squads 
each. Every man will be a parachutist 
and get special training in the use of for- 
eign weapons and maps, demolitions and 
sabotage, guerrilla operations and close 
combat. Rangers will be armed with a 
light auto rifle and each squad will have 
a 60mm mortar or rocket launcher. 

The development and testing of tac- 
tics, techniques, organization and train- 
ing of Ranger units are the job of a new 
training section of The Infantry School. 


Air Support Center 

The welding of an effective air-ground 
team calls for much more than mere 
“support” or “cooperation.” Understand- 
ing of techniques and methods is neces- 
sary. This has been apparent for a 
long time, especially when the results 
achieved by the Marine Corps’ air- 
ground units are compared to usual 
Army-Air Force tactical efforts. 
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The Army by establishing an Air Sup- 
port Center at Fort Bragg was moving to 
close the gap between theory and prac- 
tice and insure the results effective air- 
ground teamwork can achieve. 

The Air Support Center, a facility of 
Army Field Forces, will 
€ Train officers and men in air-ground 
operations including staff work; 
€ Orient and brief commanders whose 
units will normally require air support; 
€ Train instruction teams which will 
travel to tactical units and training camps 
to demonstrate air-ground methods and 
conduct conferences and exercises; 

{ Make a continuing study of air- 
support doctrine, techniques and tactics 
and recommend changes; 

Study Army requirements for tactical 
air support in combat zones and training 
areas; 

€ Establish requirements for and evalu- 
ate Army equipment used in air-ground 
operations; 

Work closely with Air Force tactical 
commanders and Army schools in testing 
and developing doctrines, matériel, and 
instruction methods. 

The Air Force and the Navy will at- 
tach liaison officers to the Center to work 
with the Army staff. 

Brigadier General Gerald J. Higgins, a 
World War II airborne infantry com- 
mander, is the CG of the new center. 

Other dovelopments. Other Army 
news in the field of aviation: 
€ Helicopter transport companies are to 
be organized for use in short-haul work 
and reconnaissance. Each company will 
be equipped with 23 helicopters. Funds 
for this will come from the Army, and 
the ‘copters will be Army equipment, 
just like artillery aviation. 
© The four National Guard divisions 
now in training will work with National 
Guard aviation units to improve the tac- 
tical air teamwork of both 
ground and air units. One National 
Guard air fighter group will train inten- 
sively with one infantry division. 
€ Army Field Forces announced two 
grades of Army aviators: Army Aviator 
and Senior Army Aviator. First recipient 
of Senior Army Aviator's wings was 
Colonel W. W. Ford, Artillery. The 
Army’s senior pilot, Colonel Ford was 
the first director of air training at Fort 
Sill and established the Army's training 
program for lightplane pilots in 1942. 
He is now Director of the aircraft test 
section, AFF Board No. 1, at Fort Bragg. 
© Revealed that National Guard and Re- 
serve AAA battalions called into federal 
service will receive more than sixty hours 
each of firing practice at aerial targets. 
The Air National Guard will fly the mis- 
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support 


sions, using specially equipped B-26 light 
bombers. 


INFANTRY 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
Brush Up 


To give new officers the know-how that 
training requires, The Infantry School 
has resumed its Instructor Guidance 
Courses, in which officers are taught 
workable methods of instruction. Also 
to help Reserve and National Guard ofh 
cers brought back to duty, the School 
is operating one-week refresher classes. 
Some National Guard Infantry officers 
were commissioned in other branches 
during World War II, and they espe 
cially need orientation in infantry tactics 
and techniques. 


Manuals and Extension Courses 

The Infantry School completed the 
following field manuals and sent them to 
Army Field Forces for final approval: 

7-17: Armored Infantry Company 

and Battalion 
60mm Mortar 
Combat Training of the Indi 
vidual Soldier and Patrolling 
4.2-inch Mortar 
Browning Machine Gun, Cali 
ber .50 (change 2) 

Two new extension subcourses are to 
be written: 

30-15: Air Transportability 

60-6: Airborne Operations 

Two new special texts are available 
through the Book Department: 

28-82-1: 105mm Rifle, T19E1 

31-20-1: Operations Against Guerrilla 

Forces 

ORC School Courses. With the new 
ORC school program getting into swing, 
The Infantry School is relaxing a bit 
after having prepared classroom material 
for the first year basic and advanced 
classes and conducting a one-week orien 


23-92: 
23-65: 


tation course for infantry instructors in 
54 of the schools. 

Training Films. The Infantry School 
and the Signal Corps Photographic Cen 
ter put on the pressure and turned out 
the new training film, “Infantry Weap 
ons Against Tanks,” in remarkably fast 
time. The scenario was written in ten 
days after the directive ordering the film 
was received and ten weeks, to the day, 
from the date of the original directive, 
the new film was previewed. Normal 
time BK (before Korea) was two years 

Another film is also getting the speed 
up treatment. It is on the 4.2-inch mor 
tar. Outdoor scenes were shot in eleven 
days at Benning. 


ARTILLERY 
THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


ORC School Centers 

With ORC schools scheduled to begin 
operation, commandants and instructors 
for the schools have completed a week's 
orientation course at The Artillery 
School at Fort Sill. Primary purpose of 
the course was to familiarize students 
with the latest available training mate 
rials and methods of instruction. 

Artillery field officers of the National 
Guard and Reserve units which have re- 
cently been called into active federal 
service have been getting a week of orien- 
tation and refresher training. 

Army aviators who are reservists and 
have been recalled to active duty get a re- 
fresher course at the Air Training De 
partment. The course lasts four weeks, 
with a quota of sixty officer students. 


Airborne Demonstration 

The Department of Airborne and Spe- 
cial Operations plans to stage a large air- 
borne demonstration during the week 
ending March 9, 1951. 

The 11th Airborne Division will pro 
vide a field artillery battery-sized drop, to 
include the “heavy drop” of 105mm how 
itzers, jeeps, and other bulky equipment. 
A battery of personnel also will drop. 

The demonstration is primarily for the 
officers of the Artillery ofhcers’ advanced 
but students of the associate 
courses, and the many enlisted specialist 
courses, will have an opportunity to wit 
ness the spectacle. 


Advanced Course 

The resident school curriculum has 
been expanded to include the Associate 
FA Officer Advanced Course No. 3. The 
quota of students for this course has been 
upped to 120. Present schedule calls for 
students to check in at Sill on April 11, 
1951, start classes on the 16th, and wind 
up on July 26, 1951. National Guard 
and Reserve officers interested in this 


course, 


course should forward their applications 


through channels as soon as practicable. 


New Extension Courses 

Subcourse 40-25: AAA in a Surface 
Role, covers the employment of AA and 
AW guns against ground targets. Sub- 
course 50-7: AAA with Division, Corps 
and Army, covers tactical functions of 
AAA in combat zones. Subcourse 30-3 
Terrain Evaluation, and Subcourse 30 
13: Staff Functions, have been revised 
and are now available 


Panoramic Sight Modified 
Undergoing modification at the pres- 
ent time is the panoramic sight. Changes 





are being made to permit aiming stakes 
to be set out in any convenient location 
and still permit the guns to maintain 
common deflections. Common deflections 
are essential to facilitate firing by the 
new target-grid method of fire direction. 


Helicopter Survey 

The Department of Observation of 
The Artillery School has tested the heli 
copter for use in artillery survey and re 
ports good results. Accuracy of 1/3000 
has been obtained, but the average is 
lower—about 1/1000. 

Resection, intersection, or triangula 
tion can be expedited by having the heli 
copter mark points otherwise obscured 
from surveying instruments. 

Tests have also been made in use of 
the helicopter for transporting surveying 
personnel over difficult terrain. 

Electronic modifications are being 
worked out to facilitate more accurate 
survey from this aerial method. 


Military Grid Reference System 

With the adoption of the new Univer 
sal Transverse Mercator Grid System, co 
ordinates are now being written without 
punctuation. For example: 

Old method: (54.442-40.794 

New method: 5444240794 (nearest 

meter ) 
(nearest 
10 meters ) 
Under this new system coordinates can 
be written to the accuracy of a whole 
meter. If an accuracy of a fraction of a 
meter is desired, the system used in engi 


544424079 


neering survey of using a decimal to 
show tenths and hundredths is still used. 
Example: 554442.08-3840794.38. 
Coordinates in trig lists and for survey 
control points now use this system. 


Hams at Work 

The Department of Communication, 
TAS, is having considerable quasi-ofhicial 
traffic amateur radio station. 
Since it now operates in the Military 
Amateur Radio Service (MARS), ofh 
cials talk over official and semiofficial 
problems and situations between most 
military posts in the United States. 

Conversations may be carried on by 


over its 


voice transmission two way—or messages 


may be sent in code. This service is par 
ticularly 
schools of the Artillery Center, at Fort 
Sill and Fort Bliss. 


Beginning about January 1, 


convenient between the two 


1951, all 
specialist courses in the Department of 
Communication will be cut back from 
twenty and a half weeks to twelve weeks. 
[he purpose is to allow more students to 
be processed through the school during 
the academic year. 
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Mobile Landing Strip 

Landing an L-16 airplane on top of a 
moving truck on a highway landing strip 
is quite a trick—especially if you can 
walk away afterward. That's exactly 
what happened on an Air Training De- 
partment strip at The Artillery School. 

Although the road on the military res- 
ervation was posted as a practice-landing 
strip, none of the three occupants of the 
truck saw the warning, and turned onto 
the road under an L-16 which was land- 
ing with a student pilot and an instruc- 
tor. Neither could see the other—the 
landing was directly on top of the truck’s 
cab, “piggy-back” fashion—the prop 
slashed the cab and did minor damage to 
the landing gear of the plane, and all five 
persons involved were unscratched. 

The plane was ready to fly next morn 
ing. 


New Theodolites 

The Department of Observation has 
received two ten-second theodolites for 
field testing. It is proposed that this in 
strument will replace the present twenty 
second transit in the observation battal- 
ion for survey purposes. 

In the near future, the department 
will receive a one-minute theodolite for 
field testing which is to eventually re 
place the twenty second transit in the 
firing battalion survey equipment. 

The new theodolite is smaller, lighter, 
and easier to handle than the old transits. 

Field photography for a new training 
film, “Firing Battalion Survey,” has been 
completed at The Artillery Schoo! 
through the cooperation of the Signal 
Corps and the Departments of Observa 
tion and Gunnery. 

Coordinates on military maps and in 
military publications have lost their x 
and y designations and are now known 
as eastings and northings (E and N). 
For the present, at least, z will remain 
the same. 

FM 6-120: Field Artillery Observation 
Battalion, is being revised to include this 
change, as are all survey computation 
forms which are being submitted to D/A 
for approv al. 

Changes will be published for all FMs 
and other publications where x and y are 
mentioned, but republished manuals will 
carry the new change. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
Rich Field 


In a letter on page 42 of this issue, 
Colonel Maurice B. Nye of the Nebraska 
National Guard mentions that 40 per cent 
of the enlisted Guardsmen from his state 


who went into active service in 1940 be- 
came commissioned officers in the Army 
of the United States. This surprisingly 
high figure suggests that the National 
Guard is rich with potential officers. 

Figures released by the National 
Guard Bureau indicate that this is so. 
More than 25,000 enlisted men of the 
Guard are preparing for commissions by 
enrollment in the Army’s extension 
course program. The Bureau estimates 
that some 4,000 Guardsmen a year will 
become eligible for commissions in this 
way. 

To reap a full harvest from this poten- 
tial richness the Guard Bureau has sug- 
gested to the several states that State Ofh- 
cer Candidate Schools be established. 
These schools would give courses equiva- 
lent to the 10- series of the AEC to can- 
didates for commission in Armor, Artil- 
lery or Infantry. Candidates for commis- 
sions in administrative and_ technical 
services would have to take supplemental 
work by extension to become eligible. 
Ready and Available 

The National Guard Association meet- 
ing in Washington said its principal aim 
at the moment was to make National 
Guard units “ready and available’—for 
federal service. 

They also heard General Marshall 
Say: 

“What I am interested in above all 
other things, is how to make the Na- 
tional Guard a much stronger organiza- 
tion. We can never have a strong stand- 
ing Army.” 

In answer, the Guard Association 
€ Voted unanimously in favor of Uni- 
versal Military Service; 
€ Declared that it wanted the “integrity” 
of Guard units preserved and got some 
assurance on this from Department of 
Defense officials; 

@ Asked for clarification of future mobili- 
zation in order that individuals may plan 
ahead; 

€ Opposed any plans to “rotate” Guard 
units in federal service or to supplant 
units now federalized with new Regular 
units. (This would, they say, destroy 
Guard units now federalized. ) 

The Association heard Major General 
Raymond H. Fleming, Acting Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau, say that the 
Bureau intends to let the states handle 
their own deferment and enlistment ex- 
tension policies and describe the new 
accelerated training program for Na- 
tional Guard units. This includes six 
week ends of field training in addition to 
the regular weekly armory drill and adds 
a week to the usual two weeks of sum- 
mer training. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILITARY SURVEY 








World Perimeters 


Colonel C. H. Lanza 


At the suggestion of the editors, Colonel 
Lanza is confining his comments to foreign 
military developments and will no longer 
attempt to provide a detailed record of cur- 
rent battles and campaigns which are re- 
ported in the daily press. 

21 September to 20 October 1950 


Germany. The Allied High Commis: 
sion on September 23 authorized West 
Germany to raise 30,000 military police, 
to be distributed among the various 
states. It advised that it would make no 
objection to the federal government 
assembling 7,000 of them into a central 
force. The commanding general and 
senior officers of the MP force are to be 
appointed by the federal government. 
Negotiations were also begun for replac- 
ing the occupation statute with a docu- 
ment which would officially end World 
War II. 

On October 8, U. S. High Commis- 
sioner John McCloy announced that the 
decision of the North Atlantic Foreign 
Ministers of September 18' that an at 
tack on West Germany, including West 
Berlin, would be considered as an attack 
against the Western Powers meant just 
what it said, and that “no nation, nor 
group of men, should underestimate its 
meaning.” American, British and French 
reinforcements would back this guaran- 
tee. No German army would be per- 
mitted, but if the German people agreed, 
German troops to aid West European 
defense might be allowed. 

German reaction. Germany accepted 
the decision of September 18. While it 
doesn’t grant complete independence, 
it does give them hope for the future. 
However, an Allied order of October 11 
directing the liquidation of major steel 
plants had an opposite effect. 

Generally, Germans look at the pres 
ent situation like this: 

1) They want independence, with 
out economic, diplomatic or military 
limits. They strongly object to raising 
German troops to serve exclusively under 
North Atlantic generals, especially if 
Germany is not allowed to have armor, 
air and naval forces. 


2) Germans think that a Soviet at 


‘The declaration was issued on September 19 
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tack before West Europe is rearmed 
might be the end of German hopes for 
the future. Consequently Germans con- 
sider it necessary that at least twenty 
North Atlantic divisions be in line as a 
covering force before rearming com 
mences. 

(3) To date Allied maneuvers in Ger 
many have been withdrawal actions to 
behind the Rhine. It makes no sense 
to Germans to fight the USSR if the 
Allies propose to abandon their country. 
They want a hard promise that the east 
boundary of Western Germany will be 
defended, and that the necessary combat 
divisions will be provided to accomplish 
this. 

(4) They want the Allies to agree to 
the eventual unification of all Germany, 
including Austria, with restoration of 
territory which has been German for cen- 
turies (including Sudetenland and other 
similar areas). 

West European reaction. Korea proved 
that the Communist revolution is aggres 
sively military and that American forces 
are insufficient to protect U. S. com 
mitments. West Europe is at the mercy 
of the USSR as long as one-half of all 
American military forces are committed 
in far-off Korea. This caused a tempo- 
rary alarm for fear the Soviet might 
attack this year. However, American 
success in Korea caused this to subside 
and confidence returned. Many Euro 
peans believe that the Soviets plan to 
engage the United States in Korea, 
China, Formosa, Indo-China, so as to 
retain a large part of the American forces 
continuously in the Far East. To protect 
West Europe there is only the Brussels 
Pact of 1948, and the 1949 North Atlan 
tic Alliance. These are yet largely in the 
planning stage. West Europe needs com 
bat divisions. 

The above ideas were officially pre 
sented by the French Government on 
August 6 in a letter to the U. S. am 
bassador at Paris. France insisted that 
rearming be covered by the United 
States and Great Britain stationing in 
West Europe a force sufficient to stop an 
invasion and prevent an enemy occupa 
tion followed by a new liberation, under 


conditions which would be more tragic 
than the last. There were only five 
Allied divisions in West Germany (two 
U. S., two British, one French) all at 
reduced strength, against some thirty So- 
viet divisions behind the Elbe, exclusive 
of additional divisions available on mo- 
bilization. 

Action of North Atlantic Alliance. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers re- 
convened at New York on September 
26, after its members had received in- 
structions from their respective govern 
ments. It was decided that a covering 
force in West Europe to protect it during 
the rearming of the European nations 
was necessary and would be provided. 
It would be under a Supreme Com 
mander with an international general 
staff. Pending appointment of a Supreme 
Commander, the Chief of Staff, yet to be 
appointed, is authorized to issue orders. 
West Germany should contribute forces, 
but pending negotiations on this nothing 
was decided. The Council's president, 
Belgian Foreign Minister Paul van Zee 
land on September 19 stated that “if we 
are to succeed we must go fast; urgency 
is the key to the situation.”* 

General Omar N. Bradley on Sep 
tember 27 explained that the U. S. had 
agreed to send “certain forces [the num 
ber is secret] for West Europe . . . we 
intend to be there with our friends be 
fore it starts, in the hope that our obvious 
determination may deter aggressors and 
keep them from starting it at all.” He 
further announced on October 12 that 
the American effort for the current 
fiscal year envisioned organizing thirteen 
divisions, including two Marine; sixty 
two Air Force groups; and 905 naval 
ships. He considered this force inade 
quate. More troops are needed to defend 
the east boundary of Germany (Elbe 
River) than would be required to defend 
the Rhine. The problem is to defend all 
of West Europe, not just the lands west 
of the Rhine 

The North Atlantic Council, which 
had refused the application of Turkey to 
be admitted as a member, on September 
19 invited her to join as an associate 


*For further developments, see page 32 
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Turkey accepted on October 2, and was 
admitted on this basis (she has no vote) 
on the 4th. The United States now has 
a new ally. A similar invitation has been 
sent to Greece. 

Financing the rearming of West Eu- 
rope. Ulnder the Marshall Plan, the 
United States has sent to West Europe 
supplies to the value of about $4 billion 
a year, The receiving countries sold these 
locally and appropriated the funds to the 
use and benefit of their national budgets. 
The Marshall Plan is approaching its 
end, and the United States is offering to 
furnish annually arms and munitions to 
about the same sum of $4 billion. This 
will cost the American taxpayer no more 
than before, and will assure the Ameri 
can workman of the same amount of 
work for the future, although of a dif- 
ferent character. But West Europe will 
no longer have American goods to sell, 
and their budgets will be short by the 
$4 billion. Besides this they will have 
to maintain the armed forces they agree 


to raise. The solution to this financial 


problem has not yet appeared. 

In the meantime the United States 
agreed on October 17 to give France 
$2.4 billion with the understanding that 
France would provide ten new divisions 
during 1951, and that this sum would 
include supplies for Indo-China. 


USSR 


War plans. Based on statements re- 
cently obtained, which have been partly 
corre »borated from other sources, the So 
viet leaders realize that their prestige 
has declined from loss of the war in Ko 
rea. The Soviet Union had intended 
to undertake new operations against 
Iran and Yugoslavia. These have been 
postponed because the Kremlin does not 
want a new world war at this time. Any 
new operations will attempt to avoid that 
possibility. The Kremlin rates Polish 
troops as unreliable and will not use 
them against the West. Four Polish divi 
sions, motorized, are earmarked for the 
4th Army Group. (This is in line op 
posite Iran and Iraq; and supposedly pre 
pared to strike against the Levant.) 

If World War III breaks earlier than 
intended, the Soviet command plans to 
advance west with great rapidity. They 
hope that fifth columns in France and 
Italy will paralyze the defense of those 
states, and will aid the entry of Soviet 
troops under the guise of liberating the 
people from reactionary capitalist rule of 
Wall Street. 

Although the USSR promised China 
food supplies, no food has been sent. 
(This is a reminder of previous advices 
that the Sino-Soviet treaty of February 
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1950 contained a secret clause decreeing 
that the population of China should be 
reduced by a hundred million and that 
no food would be supplied to famine 
areas until this had been brought about. 
The same plan, but on a smaller scale, 
was used by the Soviet in the Ukraine; 
only a few millions died.) 

The Baltic area continues to show un- 
usual military activity. Off the Gulf of 
Riga, the islands of Khiuma (previously 
Dagé) and Sarema (Osel); and off East 
Germany Riigen Island, have been 
strongly fortified, with a major sub- 
marine base at the last. Of a total of 390 
Soviet submarines, 225 are in the Baltic. 

Of three enormous battleships under 
construction, the Sojus is reported as 
undergoing sea trials. She is said to 
have a main battery of six 20-inch guns. 
There are also twenty 5.9-inch guns, two 
rocket batteries, twelve torpedo tubes, 
and some AA batteries. 

Political action. On October 20 the So- 
viet Government officially warned the 
United States, Great Britain and France, 
in identical letters, that it would not tol- 
erate a revival of a West German army. 
On the same date, but a few hours later, 
she announced that in view of the se- 
rious situation brought about by the 
North Atlantic Council’s decision of 
September 18 to authorize an MP force 
of 30,000 men for West Germany, the 
Cominform (foreign ministers of the 
USSR and its European satellites) had 
been convened to meet that day at 
Prague. 

Soviet command. It is alleged by some 
sources that Marshal Stalin is in poor 
health, and not likely to live long. He 
is reported to have had at least one 
stroke, and heart trouble. It is known 
that he is retiring from routine business 
and allowing his subordinates to handle 
many matters which previously he per- 
sonally attended to. 

This brings up the question: Who 
will succeed Stalin? No one outside of 
Moscow knows the answer—and possibly 
no one in Moscow knows either. It has 
been assumed, but again without proof, 
that the Politburo’s leading members, 
Molotov and Beria, would be the natural 
candidates for the Soviet Supreme Com 
mand. Both are unfriendly to the United 
States. Other candidates are Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia, who might be friend 
ly to the United States, and Marshal 
Mao Tse-tung of China. The latter has 
spent years in Moscow and is a close 
friend of Stalin. He is certainly not 
friendly to the United States. ; 


THE FAR EAST 


Korea. For lack of space a detailed 


account of the war will no longer appear 
in this column. During the period cov- 
ered by this report, the U. S. Eighth 
Army and the ROK forces, with other 
United Nations contingents assisting, de- 
feated the Communists and drove them 
close to the Manchuria border where 
they encountered heavy resistance from 
Chinese Communist forces. 

China. Political. On September 30 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai denounced 
the United States as the enemy, and 
specifically as the “most dangerous 
enemy.” Two days later he stated that 
China “would not stand aside if North 
Korea were invaded.” He repeated this 
on October 10. No Chinese military 
action against the United States has ap- 
peared to date. 

Military. The Soviet Marshal Cyril 
Meretskov has reported for duty at Pei- 
ping as Chief Instructor for Training. 
He is assisted by a corps of Soviet ofh- 
cers. Chinese armies according to its 
own returns number four million men. 
They are mainly inefficient: Poor ofh- 
cers, little training, lack of war experi 
ence. During World War II Commu 
nists avoided battles with the Japanese. 
Subsequent war against the Kuomintang 
was won principally through bribery, 
which is recommended practice in the 
Chinese equivalent for FSR, and in 
China works well. Former Kuomintang 
soldiers are now on Communist payrolls 
and their maintenance is a heavy burden. 
Soldiers threaten to desert back to the 
Kuomintang if discharged or not paid. 
There is a lack of ammunition for target 
practice and of training grounds. Main 
military forces are: 

(1) Opposite Tibet, twenty to twenty- 
five divisions under Chu Teh, best of all 
Communist generals. New Soviet moun 
tain artillery has been received. An op 
eration against Tibet began early in No 
vember, although the season was late. 
On account of lack of communications 
and of food, it appeared impracticable to 
invade Tibet with more than a few divi 
sions. But Tibetan forces were so weak 
that it was improbable that more than 
one poor division could be assembled at 
any one place to oppose the invaders. 

(2) Opposite Korea or over its border 
were fifteen divisions reportedly being 
re-equipped by the Soviet with latest 
weapons. In reserve are an unknown 
number of divisions. 

(3) Opposite Indo-China are more 
than forty divisions, with more coming 
in. Troops are reported as poor, but im 
proving under training. Some divisions 
were to be ready to enter the line by 
November 1. 

(4) Opposite Formosa is the “inva- 
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sion” army of forty divisions or more. 
Chance of success if resistance is met is 
small. If bribery is resorted to, prospects 
are much better, and might succeed, 
provided the U. S. Navy does not in- 
terfere. 

There are reported to be 160 other 
Chinese divisions scattered through 
China. They are dangerous only to un- 
armed or greatly inferior forces. 

A new arsenal to manufacture weap- 
ons and ammunition for infantry and 
artillery is under construction at Harbin, 
which has a Soviet garrison. The USSR 
has so far controlled issues of ordnance 
and ordnance supplies to satellites. Am- 
munition on hand is restricted, and for 
major weapons some essential part is pro- 
duced only in the USSR. 

Indo-China consists of Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Viet Nam, the last being a 
consolidation of the former states of Ton- 
kin, Annam and Cochin-China. A Com- 
munist rebellion has been under way in 
Viet Nam since 1945. It is led by Ho 
Chi-minh. This individual, now about 
sixty, went to China in his early years 
and joined the Communists, becoming 
an aide to Marshal Mao Tse-tung. Mar- 
shal and aide were captured in 1927 and 
deported to the USSR, where they were 
warmly received. They were assigned to 
the Communist training schools, where 
they eventually graduated with honors. 
Ho Chi-minh next appeared in Boston, 
Mass., as a member of the Soviet con- 
sulate. Prior to World War II he was 
transferred, always in the Soviet service, 
to Communist China. He was promoted 
in 1945 to commander in chief of Com- 
munist (Viet Minh) Indo-China mili- 
tary forces. He is'a man of considerable 
ability, devoted to the Soviet and to his 
former commander, Mao Tsetung, now 
chief of Communist China. While not 
certainly known, available evidence indi- 
cates that the Communist rebellion does 
not seek a separate Indo-China state, but 
rather union with Communist China. 

The French war plan makes certain 
territorial areas the main objective, with 
the enemy secondary. It consequently is 
a widely different plan from American 
teaching, which makes the main objec- 
tive always the enemy’s main force. Areas 
to be attacked are selected according to 
their economic value. No area is attacked 
until those previously seized have been 
consolidated and pacified. The French 
have already seized and consolidated the 
two great food-producing areas of the 
Red River Delta in Tonkin, and the Me- 
kong Delta in Cochin-China with South 
Annam. The remainder of Viet Nam, 
largely jungle and mountains, is in Com- 
munist possession. 
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France has 150,000 troops and Viet 
Nam 12,000. The Communists are be- 
lieved to have 80,000 of whom 
half, trained in China and Soviet- 
equipped, are based on the Backan area 
north of Hanoi. There are also an esti- 
mated 100,000 Communist guerrillas, 
scattered over a thousand-mile front. 

The French plan is strategically a step- 
by-step advance. Success depends on the 
enemy being unable to recover areas 
seized and allowing himself to be grad- 
ually destroyed. The French gained Al- 
geria and Morocco in this way, but it 
took a hundred years to do it. The ad- 
vantage is that at no time is extensive 
fighting involved, and that the expense 
on the national budget is small for any 
one year. This is the way we pacified 
the Indians. In general this kind of war 
fare may be used against a weak enemy 
if time is unimportant. It will not work 
against a strong enemy. 

Recent military operations. The main 
Communist base is Yungning, in China 
(Nanning on some maps); the advance 
base is Lungchow, near the Indo-China 
border. To cut the line of supply from 
these to Backan, the French have had 
roadblocks at frontier crossing points 
between Caobang and Langson, both in- 
clusive. This makes a 75-mile (by air 
line) front. During the past year the 
roadblocks were surrounded by the 
enemy and were supplied by air. Enemy 
supply trains detoured around them. 

Since the roadblocks had only a nuis 
ance value, the French high command 
at the end of September ordered them 
abandoned. The end post at Caobang 
was to march to Langson, picking up 
intermediate roadblock crews as they 
came to them. When all had arrived, 
Langson would in turn be abandoned 
and the combined garrisons march south 
to Thainguyen, which would be held. 

Caobang withdrew as directed and 
duly arrived at the halfway point to 
Langson. During a typhoon, when air 
support was lacking, the column was sur 
prised by superior Communist forces at 
tacking south from China and north 
from Backan. Advance and rear guards 
escaped, but the main body was annihi 
lated. The French have not disclosed 
losses, but they seem to have exceeded 
3,000. With this serious exception and 
defeat the withdrawal was completed by 
October 19. 

The Communists complied with the 
laws of war. French wounded were re 
turned by air through the Red Cross. 
Ho Chi-minh announced that his at 
tack had not been his main offensive. 
He would launch that later. He gave 
no details. 
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Combination crane lifts block, swings it to one side and lowers 
it to the ground. 


Parts of the shop-built crane disassembled. 


Any competent 
machinist can make one. 





CANNONEER’S BACK SAVER 


Here’s a shop-made crane designed fo lift 
heavy breechblocks and make mainte- 


nance a lighter job 


A major problem in the maintenance of the 8-inch gun and 
240mm howitzer is removal of the breechblock. The block, 
stripped and ready for removal from the carrier, weighs 337 
pounds. 

Carl A. Jackson, Armament Supervisor, Field Artillery Test 
Section, Army Field Forces Board No. 1, has developed the 
device shown here which greatly facilitates this operation. It 
is a small crane readily fabricated in local Ordnance shops 
which will eliminate much back-breaking labor. 

The crane will lift the block from the carrier, swing it to 
one side, and lower it to the ground for cleaning and reverse 
the process for reassembly. Also it lessens the danger to per- 
sonnel imposed by the weight of the block and the awkward 
pee. and insecure footing of cannoneers during removal 

y hand. 

The only material required is 2-inch extra strong butt weld 
pipe, 1%-inch and 1-15/16-inch pipe, 4-, 3/16- and 34-inch 
plates, a 2-inch pulley, a small ratchet wheel, %4-inch cable 
and 10 feet of ¥%-inch rope. 

The crane is mounted by removing the rear cradle hook 
from the recuperator and bolting the pedestal of the crane in 
the place of the hook. 

The drawings show one crane for the 8-inch gun and one 
for the 240mm howitzer. The photographs show a combina- 
tion crane used in the Field Artillery Service Test Section 
shop where both 8-inch and 240mm howitzers are maintained. 
This double-use crane may be useful in other shops where 
8-inch guns and 240mm howitzers must be stripped for 
maintenance or repair. 

Major Henry P. WALKER, 
Field Artillery. 
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U.S. Military Policy: 1950 
To the Editors: 

The impact of General Bradley's article 
“U.S. Military Policy: 1950” has been ter- 
rific. Thanks to Reader’s Digest the same 
effect will be widespread. It is a state docu- 
ment of great worth. 

We consider it so important that we are 
ordering a reprint for each cadet in the 
Drexel Institute of Technology ROTC. It 
will be required reading. 

As a former subscriber of many years 
standing to both Infantry and Field Arrtil- 
lery journals let me congratulate you on the 
progress of our magazine. 

Lr. Cor. J. A. McDonoucn 
Inf. 


PMS&T 

Drexel Institute of Technology 

Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
* 


” 
The New Magazine 
To the Editors: 

I wish to gratefully acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of 25 July 1950 and the Au- 
gust, 1950, edition of the Comsat Forces 
Journat which you enclosed. 

I was pleased to learn that the Infantry 
and Field Artillery, which necessarily work 
so closely together under actual combat con- 
ditions, are now sharing their professional 
information in your new magazine. | offer 
my best wishes for the future success of 
Comear Forces Journal 

Sincerely yours, 

Gen. C. B. Cates 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Hq. U.S. Marine Corps 
Washington ye Re 
* » * 

From a Former Colleague 
To the Editors 


It's almost ten years since I first made ac 
quaintance with the Infantry Journal in a 
3d Infantry dayroom at Fort Snelling, Min 
nesota. I don’t think I’ve missed an issue 
since. 

After this long association, including the 
period when I was privileged to be a mem 
ber of your staff, I feel a little twinge of 
regret at the passing of that honored name 
from the cover. But when one turns the 
cover and begins leafing through the pages 
he quickly discovers that the old Journal 
is still around, and in a better position than 
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ever to give the combat soldier the informa 
tion he needs. Now let's get after the other 
combat arms and lead them into the fold. 

The new Comsat Forces Journat is 
setting a standard of military journalism 
that, in my opinion, has never before been 
reached. I have no doubts whatsoever as to 
its success. 

Joun F. Loosprock 
Washington Editor 
Popular Science Monthly 
Washington, D. C. 
* . 
Pay Isn't All 
To the Editors: 

May I congratulate Major W. C. Bryan 
for his article, “Battle Rotation and Fight 
ing Pay.” 

As an ex-rifle-platoon leader, | want to 
add my voice for a sensible system of rota 
tion for the front-line soldier. It has been 
said that there are nine rear area men sup 
porting every man at the fighting front. In 
January and February 1945 | wished with 
all my heart that one of them would volun 
teer to change jobs with me for a while. In 
the beginning I think every man in our out 
fit (Company F, 376th Infantry) felt he 
was proud to be on the “doing” end of the 
job and that it was at least a duty if not an 
honor to carry the burden of the front lines 
As the days in combat wore on, however, 
the feeling grew that an unreasonable sac 
rifice was being asked of a few. ‘The aver 
age GI in a front-line platoon began to feel 
he had received a sentence to death, injury, 
or capture, through no fault of his own 
other than that he had happened to be in 
the right place at the right time when they 
were choosing infantrymen. As the ranks 
began to thin he couldn't help but feel that 
the odds were running out with no hope 
for a reprieve 

This failure to give the combat infantry 
man hope for relief has carried over into the 
postwar situation with disastrous results. In 
our Reserve program, for instance, you will 
find that it is almost impossible to fill the 
ranks of an infantry unit. Why? Because 
every ex-soldier knows that if he wants 
even a chance to come out of another war 
unscathed he had better stay out of the In 
fantry. He knows from experience that 
once an infantryman goes into combat he 
stays until he becomes a casualty. 

Let's train every soldier in the techniques 
of infantry before he goes on to specialize 


and when a front-line company has, let's 
say, fifty per cent casualties let's replace it 
with a whole new unit drawn from the 
noncombatant arms and reassign the com- 
bat veteran to the ranks left vacant. The 
efficiency of the noncombat arms might suf- 
fer to some extent while the combat soldier 
learned his new job, but this would be 
more than offset by the gain on the other 
end. 

In my opinion pay is not the answer, or 
even an appreciable part of it. Money can’t 
buy one night in a foxhole when the tem- 
perature is below freezing. The combat in- 
fantryman isn't interested in dying rich, 
he’s interested in a chance to go home in 
one piece when he has done his share of the 
dirty work. 

Ist Lr. Srantey C. Mason 
Inf., USAR 
42 Cone St., 
Hartford 5, Conn. 
* » 
Gone Are the Days... 
To the Editors: 

Perhaps history doesn’t repeat but when 
things are so coincidental that a man lives 
in the same quarters he had in 1941 and 
his outfit occupies the same area as in that 
same year, there exists a feeling that some 
thing like this happened once before . . . 
it was a nice leave while it lasted. 

With all the controversy of the last sev 
eral years, | had had my share of doubts, as 
to how things might shape up in case of 
mobilization. Somehow I had fears that 
there would be too much reference to how 
we used to do it back in the Umpteenth 
Fusiliers, or perhaps too much home-town 
stuff. And then there were those disquiet 
ing rumors about the “New Army.” 

So far none of these worries has material 
ized. Despite the fact that we are very short 
of personnel and equipment, we are getting 
started, slowly to be sure, but without 
much grief. Old-time know-how is being 
used, not discussed 

It is nothing short of amazing how dis 
tant, impersonal and formal many of our 
enlisted men have become. A few days 
ago, while walking about a strange area, | 
was ably directed by a grizzled staff ser 
geant of perhaps twenty-five years of age, 
who insisted on referring to me as “the 
Captain” and never failed to use the third 
person. I have not heard that in years, and 
it made me feel sort of old and decrepit 
If that is a sample of the new army, I can’t 
see much change 

Capt. Frepenicx W 
FA 
756th F.A. Bn 
Fort Bragg, N. ¢ 
. 


Becxerr, In 


Without a Rhyme 
To the Editors 

The best thing in the September Com 
Bat Forces Journat is the letter to the 


editors written by Lt. Col. J. S. Donovan, 
Jr., USMC 


rale 


on the subject of combat mo 
Every word will bear repeating 
Colonel Marshall's article is outstanding, 
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as usual, for a rare brand of penetrating 
logic. ... If the present revealed deficiencies 
in Army indoctrination, weapons training, 
and battlefield discipline are remedied in 
time, we will owe a lot to the influence of 
men like Colonel Marshall who both know 
the score and can call their shots. 

The standard set in the first two issues of 
the new Journat is high. To help keep 
it that way, may I offer this suggestion to 
the editors, which is, for each to take this 
pledge: “I do solemnly promise never to 
publish unrhymed poetry.” It might be ad- 
visable in some cases to have the poetry 
pledge written over a hundred times or so 
on tablet paper to fix it in mind. 

When the “poet” is too lazy to bother 
with rhyming his lines, then I, for one, 
rarely if ever bother reading them. Remem 
ber, there has been only one Shakespeare in 
the last 334 years. 

Murray B. STEPHENS 
2420 Nolan St. 
San Antonio, Texas 
* * 
Best Use of Brains 
To the Editors: 

In the September issue there appeared 
an article “What's the Best Use of Brains?” 
by Louis S. Moore. He moaned that the In- 
fantry had not made the best use of the 
brains and talent offered it during the last 
war and cited as an example what had hap- 


pened to himself and his brother who obvi- 


ously had high AGCT scores. His conclu- 
sion is entirely erroneous and misleading 
and, as stated, was based on a very limited 
experience. 

I served five years as an inspector gen- 
eral, two years in the 35th Infantry Divi- 
sion and about three years in Africa, Eng- 
land and Europe, most of the latter time 
with the Ist Infantry Division. Among 
many other things inspectors general are 
supposed to observe and report on the lack 
of use or misuse of brains and talent. I 
once inspected the form 20s of an infantry 
battalion in the 35th Division and found 
that without reference to AGCT scores the 
company commanders and battalion staff 
had selected noncommissioned officers 
whose AGCT scores fell into representative 
classes with a few exceptions in each com- 
pany. I made specific inquiry concerning 
these individuals and found that there was 
a sound basic reason why the individual 
could not perform the duties of a higher 
rank. 

I made a similar analysis of two represen- 
tative battalions in the Ist Infantry Division 
in England, before the invasion of Europe. 
I found that the noncommissioned officers 
made on the battlefield as well as the old- 
timers who had earned their stripes through 
long years of service, fell into certain classi- 
fications as to AGCT scores. There were a 
few old-timers whose long experience and 
native ability to lead men earned them 
stripes which placed them above the normal 
level of their AGCT score. 

There was a noncommissioned officer 
who served in my section in the States 
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whose AGCT score was much higher than 
those mentioned by Mr. Moore; his educa- 
tion had proceeded much farther than had 
Mr. Moore’s or his brother’s. He was a very 
talented man. Yet, I could not promote 
him beyond a certain level because of a 
peculiarity which caused him to make griev- 
ous errors periodically; this man went to 
Infantry OCS where his academic work 
was exceedingly high, yet he was refused a 
commission because he lacked leadership 
ability. 

There are certain men who do not fit 
into the Infantry. I recall one captain, a 
USMA graduate, a very bright officer, who 
had all the infantry training possible, but 
could not lead infantry in combat. 

By and large, I believe that infantry com- 
manders in good infantry outfits do make 
the best possible use of brains, talent and 
ability. It is not always possible to make 
immediate use of certain individuals who 
come in as replacements. Under certain 
circumstances an average mind with plenty 
of experience is to be preferred over a 
genius with no experience. 

In the Nebraska National Guard, forty 
per cent of the enlisted personnel sworn 
into Federal service in 1940, received com- 
missions; a great number became lieutenant 
colonels. These men did not have low 
AGCT scores. 

If Mr. Moore still regrets the fact that he 
was not a commissioned officer and now de- 
sires to attain that end, I will do my best to 
get him commissioned in the best infantry 
regiment in the National Guard which I 


happen to command at present, the 134th 


Infantry. 
Cor. Maurice B. Nye 
Infantry 

134th Inf, 34th Inf Div 

P.O. Box 178 

Kearney, Nebr. 


* * * 


Combined Effort in Manuals 
To the Editors: 


To clarify and organize the information 
which every responsible officer and soldier 
should have about any military endeavor I 
suggest that field manuals be written in 
parts or sections with various schools con- 
tributing specific aspects. 

For example, a field manual written on 
the infantry regiment in the defense should 
be broken down into various parts, each 
written by the appropriate school and 
finally reviewed by the school awarded the 
responsibility for the manual Cin this case it 
would be The Infantry School). Such a 
breakdown might be as follows: 

Part I. Infantry Tactics in the Defense 

Part II. Artillery Battalion in Support of 

the Defense 

Part II]. Tank Company in Support of 

the Defense 

Part IV. Engineer Company in Support 

of the Defense 

Part V. Chemical Company in Support 

of the Defense 

Part VI. Air Support in the Defense 


Part VII. Administrative and Logistical 
Support of the Defense 
Each portion of this breakdown would 
refer specifically to the support of the in- 
fantry regiment in the defense. 
In the sections of the manual written by 
the supporting arms and services, references 
would be made to paragraphs and sections 
of Part I to which the discussion of the role 
of the supporting arm or service was refer- 
ring. For the different aspects of the de- 
fense, as developed in Part I, different ref- 
erences and different techniques would be 
used in the succeeding parts, so that each 
supporting arm could clearly develop the 
exposition of its technique and operation 
along parallel and related lines. 
Such an organization of field manuals 
would give every arm an opportunity to 
clarify its doctrine and explain its operation 
on the specific level of the manual. It 
would give the arm primarily responsible 
for writing the manual a wide view of its 
integrated operation. The responsible arm 
would also be better able to recommend 
definite changes in the appropriate com- 
munications, liaison, operational or admin- 
istrative organization of all arms (as it ap- 
plied to the mission of the unit covered by 
the manual). 
The effect of a series of such manuals 
(from company through corps, for exam- 
ple) would give officers and men of every 
arm concerned, a clear and unequivocal 
view of their roles on the level of the 
manual. It would also tend to unify the 
aims of the ground arms more realistically, 
and point up more sharply the goal toward 
which each arm should strive in the educa- 
tion of its officers. 
May. WituraM F. Kuxn 
Artillery 

Box 21, The Artillery School, 

Fort Sill, Okla. 


* * * 


To the Editors: 


I'd like to comment on two items in the 
September Journat. First there was a letter 
by Mr. Louis S. Moore, captioned “What's 
the Best Use of Brains?” The other item 
was another letter by Lt. Col. J. S. Dono- 
van, Jr., captioned “Leadership and Mo- 
rale.” The two letters bear a striking 
relationship. 

Although Mr. Moore indeed is justified 
in commenting on a problem, further re- 
search will uncover similar cases (cases of 
seemingly poor classification) where, how 
ever, the individual could keep the feeling 
of really belonging. To be personal, I would 
cite my own experiences, trying only to 
give detail sufficient to show the meat of 
the matter. 

My assignment to the ASTP was inter- 
rupted by the need for doughboys at the 
end of 1944. The morale-through-leader- 
ship ideal was brought home to us by a 
short orientation by ASTP officers: a man- 
to-man talk which justified the folding-up 
of our unit to the country’s need for basic, 
down-to-earth soldiers. The manner of his 
talk was such that what otherwise would 
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have been bitterness turned into a determi- 
nation to contribute to the common cause, 
no matter what the job. 

Today, I’m glad ASTP was cut down. I 
became an infantryman, served under good 
officers who recognized the differences in 
men’s aptitudes and capabilities. 1 was 
BARman: a job that is as skill-requiring as 
any, if—and only if—it is acknowledged as 
such by unit leaders. The same goes for 
MOS 745 (Crifleman). 

Morale depends upon leadership. Not 
mere unit leadership, but the real McCoy: 
individual leadership, of the citizen-soldier. 
The platoon leader and company com- 
mander can be both unit and individual 
leaders if each knows the attitudes and de- 
sires and motivations and personalities of 
each of his men: be they 60mm ammo bear- 
ers, BARmen, or 140 AGCTmen. 

One doesn’t have to look far to find the 
attitude of the officer who, over the 1730 
highball says: “Most of my men are OK; 
but I've got one group who are just too 
damn smart for their own good.” That is 
the opposite of what Lt. Col. Donovan 
called “leadership of a high order.” And, 
what Col. Donovan wrote about there be- 
ing entirely too much talk and print about 
morale during the war ties right into Col. 
S. L. A. Marshall’s article “Mobility and 
the Nation.” If half the money from Spe- 
cial Services and other “luxuries” went into 
leadership development, there would be a 
sounder fighting man: an “army” more 
worthy of its name. 

To end up my own story of “high AGCT- 
lowly (?) job,” I remember one officer at 
an ASTP desk in 1944. He could have 
punched our cards and gone his own way, 
but instead he gave inspiration, motivation, 
and satisfaction to many of us. I’m now a 
Regular officer, and hope to give equal in- 
spiration, motivation, and satisfaction to 
other Gls. I’m all for showing them that 
the technicians are merely the rear-echelon 
support of the guys who really do the job. 

2p Lr. B. A. R. 
——Engr. Combat Bn. 
c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 


The Central Theme 
To the Editors: 


As an infantry officer who has attended 
the Officers’ Basic Weapons Course at Fort 
Benning, the Fifth Army's Leadership and 
Battle Training School in Italy, and later 
served as an instructor in small-unit infan- 
try tactics at the 24th Replacement Depot 
in Italy, I have some suggestions to make 
on training in small-unit infantry tactics. 

In all our training and educational pro- 
grams we endeavor to find a central theme 
about which everything else revolves. This 
makes it easy to present the subject and also 
helps the trainee grasp the subject. As I 
look back over my infantry training in order 
to find that central theme which will aid 
these new trainees to prepare for battle, the 
principle which stands out the clearest is 
the principle of covering fire. I feel, there- 
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Changing Station? 

If you are moving don’t fail to 
notify the Circulation Department of 
the Comsat Forces Journat of 
your change of address. 

Send notice to: 

Circulation Manager 
Combat Forces Journal 
1115 17th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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fore, that our small-unit infantry tactics 
training should use this principle of cover- 
ing fire as a central theme and the training 
should be constructed around it. 
Ist Lr. Crrnton A. Renrrew 
Ord. Corps, USAR 
Norwich University 
Northfield, Conn. 


* »* 


Opinions in Reviews 
To the Editors: 


Just what is wrong with the book re- 
views in the Journat? Nothing, when 
they deal with the more widely read books 
such as those by Churchill, Eisenhower 
and so on. 

But are they equally good when dealing 
with the less popular new issues? No. In 
fact they seem to be taking a trend toward 
the trivial. 

Take a second look at the review of 
Hood: Cavalier General, by Richard O’'Con 
nor. A lot of Journat readers must be 
interested in the Civil War history but this 
review is no guide to the real value of Hood 
as a part of that history. 

The reviewer informs the reader that the 
author of the book under review “has done 
the best he could do with his . . . subject.” 
That is true only if the reviewer states that 
the author's best is rather poor. 

In fairness to JouRNAL readers, who after 
all probably look to the Jounnat’s reviews 
for assistance in selecting their books, a re- 
view of any book should definitely state 
whether or not the book is worth while. A 
short statement on Hood's rank inaccura- 
cies, its obvious cribbing, and its failure to 
evaluate Hood's capabilities as a command- 
ing general, would serve to inform everyone 
that this book is not worth either time or 
money. 

In short, tell us when a good book comes 
out just as you always do but at the same 
time tell us when one smells. 

Rozert S. Mucavin. 
3841 Garfield Street 
Washington 7, D. C. 
* 


. * 


Martinets or Mollycoddlers? 
To the Editors: 


Now I have positive assurance that one 
person other than my wife read “Martinets 
or Mollycoddlers.” This is very gratifying, 
even though that reassurance came in the 
form of an irate Letter to the Editors from 
Major William B. Dawson. 

This is being submitted on the off 


chance that somebody else happened upon 
my small thorn among the roses of the first 
issue of the combined Journat and reacted 
in the same manner as Major Dawson. 

The major was offended by my state- 
ment that many a weak commander “fears 
the idea of mass punishment more than the 
idea of mass failure.” In case any other 
reader took this to mean that strong com- 
manders should make a practice of mass 
punishment, let me hasten to assure him of 
my own sanity and restore his faith in the 
editorial judgment of our JourNnat. 

What more untenable heresy could a 
military man in this most democratic of all 
countries possibly utter? The emotional re- 
sponse evoked by the phrase “mass punish 
ment” is equalled only by such words as 
Motherhood, Sin, Tolerance and Eutha- 
nasia. Mass punishment is a subject that 
even the most cautious editorial writer 
would find entirely safe to condemn and 
deplore with all the eloquence at his com 
mand. Major Dawson will have to wait a 
long time before he finds another such 
opportunity for righteous indignation 

I hope that others who saw the horrid 
words “mass punishment” were able to mas 
ter their emotions long enough to finish 
reading the sentence. Otherwise such a 
person might read that “it is better to lose a 
leg than to die of gangrene” and run around 
cutting off perfectly healthy legs to save 
people from gangrene. 

I will agree with the Major that I was 
guilty of uttering a truism when I said that 
commanders should never play favorites. If 
such truisms are ever eliminated from the 
speech of Army officers it will mean that 
half the Government Printing Office can be 
shut down. 

Capt. Mark M. Boatnen III 
Inf. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Forward Observers 
To the Editors: 


Since the Comsat Forces Journat is 
a combination of the Infantry and Field 
Artillery journals, | would like to use it to 
present the case of the combination soldier, 
the forward observer. We live, fight, and 
some die with the infantry. We are proud 
of having served with the infantry and 
would like the Combat Infantryman Badge 
to show our association with the infantry. 
The only requirement that need be 
changed is the one stating only infantry are 
eligible. We spend more time with the 
infantry than with our battery. We make 
river crossings with radios on our backs. We 
come under small-arms fire for the combat 
part. We march for the infantry part. Now 
all that is lacking is the badge part. 
I would like this badge for my driver 
who was killed by enemy artillery fire while 
with the infantry. 
Ist Lr. Eant J. Locxmeap 
Arty 

Btry. A, 52d FA Bn 

APO 244, c/o Postmaster 

San Francisco, Calif 








YOUR Sportsman’s Book Club 
Membership-Acceptance GIFT 


You are cordially invited to become a Charter Member of The Sportsman’s Book Club and to 
accept, as a GIFT with your first selection, these two modern classics of wildlife and outdoor lore. 


SALAR THE SALMON 


THE PHASIAN BIRD 
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Salar the Salmon and The Phasian Bird rank among the few truly great wildlife books of all 
time. Salar, the Atlantic salmon, and Chee-Kai, the pheasant, live vividly for you from birth un- 


til they fulfill the life cycle. 


Henry Williamson's sure knowledge of his subjects—knowledge that ranks him high among 
naturalists—combined with a poet's insight, have produced two books that are at once an edu- 


: 


) As a Charter Member of the Sports- 


man’s Book Club, you will belong to an 


organization whose sole pw is to bring you 
the best books on hunting, fishing, outdoor lore, 
shooting, and other allied sports—at a consider- 
able saving to you in time and effort. 

The Club offers you advantages unprecedented 
in the field of fine sportsman’s Todo. Every two 
months you will receive The Sportsman’s Book 
Club News, which will contain descriptions of 
the Club selections, reviews of these selections 
} and other outstanding books for sportsmen, an- 
| nouncement of the latest bonus books, and a spe- 
| cial feature article by a distinguished author. 
| With the News you will receive your selection 
slip, on which you may indicate your choices, 
tell us you want no selections until the next 
issue, or leave the books you'll receive to our 
discretion. 

You pay nothing until you receive your books. 
Your invoice will be enclosed with them—and 
will amount to the cost of the books, plus a flat 
fee of 24 cents to cover postage and handling— 
whether we ship you one book, or fifty. 

All of the books you choose will give you credit 
toward the handsome bonus book you receive 
with every third book you take. 

The books the Club selects will be of proven 
value. They may not be new books—good books 
on hunting, fishing, and outdoor life are time- 
less—but many of them will be new and valu- 
able additions to your library. 

Naturally, the Club stands behind this guar- 
antee. Any book with which you are dissatisfied 
may be returned for full credit. 

In return, you have only one obligation—to 
select a minimum of four books a year from the 
many fine books the Club offers you. 

And remember, this is your Club. We welcome 
inquiries, suggestions, and comments from you 
at any time. 


Phe ldeal Christmas Gift 





cation to the sportsman and a delight to read. 


Your First Selections 
UPLAND GAME SHOOTING 
By H. L. Betten 


Upland Game Shooting is an informal, yet detailed and 
authoritative description of upland game hunting in North 
erica. 

Here is a mine of information of practically every 
known species of upland game found in this country— 
where it can be found, its characteristics and habits, the 
shooting season, and much more. 

Lynn Bogue Hunt has illustrated the book with nine 
full-color plates and many black-and-white drawings. 

Actual size 5% x 8%”; bound in durable maroon cloth; 
stamped in gold; 450 pages. Retail price $5.00. 

To Members $3.00 


BASS FISHING 
By Jim Gasque 

Here is the ideal book on fishing for fresh-water bass, 

both large-mouth and small-mouth. Jim Gasque describes 

the habits of the fish, where you I! find them, variations in their habits, what rods, 

reels, and lures to use, problems of the seasons, the differences between lake, stream, 

and river fishing—tells you, in fact, everything you’d ever be likely to ask about 
bass fishing. 

Splendidly illustrated with full-color plates and 40 black-and-white photographs. 

Actual size 534 x 8%”; bound in durable maroon cloth; stamped in oak 205 pages; 


index. Retail price $4.00. 
To Members $2.65 


MEMBERSHIP ACCEPTANCE 
SPORTSMAN’S BOOK CLUB 
1115 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please enroll me as a Charter Member of Sportsman's Book Club, and send 
me, as a gift, both Salar the Salmon and The Phasian Bird. I understand that, as a 
member, I will be offered new selections each two months, which I may accept or reject 
in advance. I pay only the cost of the books I actually accept, plus a small charge for 
postage and handling. I agree to accept at least four books during the first year I am 
a member and I may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing four such 
books from the Club. 


My first selection: 


Name 


TO GIVE A MEMBERSHIP, SIMPLY INDICATE FIRST SELECTIONS, AND TO WHOM THEY SHOULD BE SENT. WE WILL SEND WITH THEM YOUR GIFT CARD 


aa 


AND NOTIFICATION OF MEMBERSHIP. 
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Forthright Leader 


CALCULATED RISK. By Mark W. 
Clark. Harper & Brothers, 1950. 500 
Maps; Index; 


Pages; Illustrations; 


$5.00 


Calculated Risk is a happy choice of 
title for this book, since the whole Italian 
campaign, to which General Clark de 
votes most of his space, was one damned 
calculated risk after another. 

Before Italy, however, the General de 
votes the first quarter or so of the book to 
going back over some well trampled 
ground. He deals first with the planning 
phase of the North African campaign, 
during which he served as Eisenhower's 
deputy, including his own secret subma- 
rine trip to the Algerian coast to confer 
with General Mast, acting for Giraud. 
Chere is no doubt from the record that 
General Clark handled this mission skill 
fully, and that it contributed materially 
to the success of our landing in Africa 

| rom record IS 
Immediately after the landings, 
with Clark on the spot as Eisenhower's 


here, however, the 


cloudy 


deputy, began the fantastic series of po 
litical Hip-ops which ended with Gi 
raud’s being shelved temporarily, and 


with our dealing with Darlan and 
Nogues, both pillars of the Vichy gov- 
ernment. This is charged off as necessary 
to save American lives because Darlan 
Frenchman in 
\frica whom all the French rec- 


seemed to be the only 
North 
ognized as having some authority to call 
off resistance 

Whether we gained in the long run by 
dealing with Darlan is still open to ques 
tion. But it does appear certain that the 
possibility that such a thing might hap 
pen should have been considered earlier 
on the highest level and appropriate in 
The most 
critical phase of a landing operation is no 
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structions issued just in case. 





time for the commander concerned to be 
involved in trying to decide questions of 
the most far-reaching diplomatic conse 
quences. 

Beginning with the landings at Sa 
lerno, Calculated Risk becomes most 
deeply interesting, especially to the mili 
tary reader. The account of the Salerno 
operation, which came as close to being a 
major disaster as any amphibious opera 
tion we mounted in World War II, is 
full and frank. You will be able to see 
clearly the part leadership can play in 
such an undertaking, other things being 
equal. For there is no doubt that Clark's 
personal leadership in the right place at 
the decisive hour was as fine a contribu 
tion as any American general made in 
World War II and was largely responsi 
ble for our eventual success there. 

Clark deals extensively with the contro 
versial Rapido River crossing, and gives 
sound reasons for the necessity of making 
the attack at the time and in the plac e it 
was made—in order to draw German re 
serves to Cassino while the Anzio land 
ings were going on. There was a strong 
possibility that the Rapido crossing could 
succeed, and if there is any blame to be 
assessed, it may lie in the fact that the at 
tack probably should have been aban 
doned one day earlier than it was. 

Ihe Anzio operation also stirred up a 
great deal of controversy, first for the 
slowness of the troops in expanding their 
beachhead. Considering the fact that the 
landing was hastily conceived, operated 
on a very frayed shoestring, and based 
partly on intelligence estimates that the 
Germans would be able to make their 
build-up to oppose it about half as fast as 
they did, it is just as well the beachhead 
was held to manageable size even though 
the high ground was thus left to the 
enemy. 

However, General Clark does not deal 
satisfactorily with the second Anzio rhu 


barb—why the axis of attack during the 
breakout was shifted from the line Cis 
terna—Cori—Valmontone to the Lanuvio 

Albano—Rome axis. General Clark 
maintains that the bulk of the enemy 
armies retreating from Cassino would not 
have been trapped anyway had we struck 
out directly tor Valmontone, but there 
is considerable evidence to the contrary. 
It is probable that when all of the infor 
mation from the German commanders is 
assembled, there will be clear proof that 
we should hav e concentrated on the de 
struction of the enemy army rather than 
on the capture of Rome. Of course there 
is little indication in Calculated Risk just 
what, if any, pressure Clark was under to 
take Rome regardless of other considera 
tions. This may have had some bearing. 

At this point, General Clark launches 
into a long discussion of the advisability 
of cancelling the Southern France land 
ings and making a major effort on up 
Italy and through the Balkans. There is 
very little doubt that, had the Fifth Army 
been allowed to retain the VI Corps and 
the French Expeditionary Force—two 
great fighting formations—the war in 
Italy could have been concluded much 
earlier than it was. Neither is there any 
doubt that a Balkan campaign would 
have been advantageous politically. But 
weighing its tremendous tactical and lo 
gistical difficulties against the obvious 
chance for a quick killing in Southern 
France, it is hard to see how we could 
have made any other choice than the one 
we did. 

Calculated Risk is an honest book, per 
haps more frank than any other book by 
a top general. It is well written, and it 
will be very valuable to the historian, 
especially on the Italian campaign. There 
are the usual number of superannuated 
anecdotes, and General Clark devotes 
considerable space to showing that he, 
too, was a fighting general, which no 
body who saw him in action ever 
doubted in the slightest. Clark had a 
reputation for personal courage in a thea 
ter where personal courage was the rule. 
Aside from these minor defects, Caleu 
lated Risk is an important and readable 
contribution to the soldier's library on 


World War I1.—O.C.S 


Blind to Realities 
WAR AND CIVILIZATION. By Ar 


nold J. Toynbee. Oxford University 
Press. 165 Pages; $2.50 


“Only here and there throughout the 
course of the six volumes of A Study of 
History does Mr. Toynbee assume the 
role of prophet, pointing out to his fel 
lows the grave consequences of their acts 
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DON’T PASS THESE BY 


T: 1E editor of this magazine walked 
into my room the other day, frowned, 
and then said: “Somebody ought to 
write a column about books.” Since 
there was no one else in the room at 
the time, and since the editor makes 
it possible for me to eat, I graciously 
consented. 

Naturally, we have to reserve our 
review space for important military 
books, and books of some military 
application. The same thing is gen- 
erally true of the space allotted to the 
Combat Forces Book Service. As a 
result, if you depend on our review- 
ers and announcements exclusively 
for book information, there are a 
great many fine, important books 
you'll never hear about. 

Hence this column. I won't say 
much about books like The Hinge of 
Fate, Volume IV of Winston 
because the magazine will have a lot 
to say about it elsewhere. Mostly, 
I'll try to hit books that sland 
wouldn’t get any mention in Com- 
BAT Forces JOURNAL. 

Take for instance, The Case of 
Comrade Tulayev, (Doubleday, 
$3.00) by the late Victor Serge— 
himself a revolutionist and later a 
refugee from the Soviet purges. 
Serge has taken for his subject the 
unpremeditated murder of Comrade 
Tulayev by an insignificant citizen. 
From this act spreads a vast web of 
terror as the Soviet agencies search 
for the perpetrators of the obvious 
“plot.” 

This book should pass, along with 
Arthur Koestler’s great Darkness at 
Noon, into the permanent literature 
on Communism. It is first of all a 
magnificently constructed novel, and 
one of a smal] handful of books that 
penetrate deeply into the dark re- 
cesses of the Soviet official mind. 

Two of the master storytellers of 
our time are out with new books. 
C. S. Forester has written Randall 
and the River of Time (Little, 
Brown, $3.00), first of a projected 
series on the life of a young English- 
man coming to maturity in World 
War | and going on from there. For 
entertainment this won't match the 


Hornblower series, but it’s still a 
good book. Forester seems now to be 
consciously writing for posterity. 

James Norman Hall's latest is The 
Far Lands (Little, Brown, $3.00), a 
lovely retelling of an ancient Poly- 
nesian legend. Splendid reading if 
you're sentimental at heart. 

Combat Forces Press has pub- 
lished in book form, with numerous 
additions, Col. S. L. A. Marshall’s 

reat articles “The Mobility of the 

Idier” and “The Mobility of a Na- 
tion,” which appeared in this maga- 
zine. Title of the book is The Sol- 
dier's Load and the Mobility of a 
Nation ($1.00). From the point of 
view of a used infantry officer (me) 
this is the most important logistical 
document to come out of World 
War II. For one buck you can afford 
to find out how good my judgment 
is, 

A little on the heavy side, Lt. Col. 
William R. Kintner’s The Front is 
Everywhere (U. of Oklahoma Press, 
$3.75) is a good, solid study of the 
Communist Party as an essentially 
military rather than political organi- 
zation, 

Harcourt Brace has brought out 
Carl Sandburg’s complete poems in 
a single volume ($6.00) to match in 
format his magnificent six-volume 
biography of Lincoln. If you're col- 
lecting great American literature, 
you won't want to miss this book 
—the sum and substance of one of 
the giants of our time. 

Need a laugh? Try Charles Ad- 
dams’ Monster Rally (Simon & 
Schuster, $2.95). Addams is, of 
course, the fellow who occasionally 
adorns The New Yorker's pages 
with some of the most despicable 
characters ever conceived in the mind 
of man. Every last one of these car- 
toons is guaranteed to produce a 
laugh, but between chuckles you 
may find yourself talking to yourself. 
That sort of thing. 

Assuming some cooperation from 
the publishers (and the editor), I'll 
perpetrate this column again next 
month, In the meantime, I should 
be glad to hear comments.—O. C. S. 


and calling them to repent of their way- 
wardness. When some of these scattered 
passages are culled out and fitted to- 
gether and brought to bear on the single 
problem of War in our contemporary 
life, Mr. Toynbee stands forth in the full 
power and eloquence of his prophetic 
role. Here he is examining in the long 
perspective of the past the present situa- 
tion of living nations as they face the 
mounting menace of Militarism, and 
what he says about them is sharply alive 
and touches all of us to the quick.” 

With this introduction, the editor, Al- 
bert Vann Fowler, presents, with the ap- 
proval of Mr. Toynbee, the passages from 
A Study of History which bear on war. 

The following quotation from Chapter 
8 of this small book shows the frame of 
mind in which Mr. Toynbee approached 
militarism. 

“As the [First World] War, in its ever- 
increasing intensity, made wider and 
wider demands upon the lives of belliger- 
ent nations .. . a moment came in Eng- 
land when the offices of the Board of 
Education in Whitehall were comman- 
deered for the use of a new department 
of the War Office to make an intensive 
study of trench warfare. The ejected 
Board of Education found asylum in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where it 
survived on sufferance as though it had 
been some curious relic of a vanished 
past. And thus, for several years before 
the Armistice of the 11th November, 
1918, an education for slaughter was be 
ing promoted, in the heart of our West- 
ern World, within the walls of a public 
building which had been erected in order 
to assist in promoting an education for 
life. 

“No reader can fail to understand that 
when the Ministry of Education of a 
great Western country is given over to 
the study of the art of war, the improve 
ment in our Western military technique 
which is purchased at such a price is 
synonymous with the destruction of our 
Western civilization.” 

The obvious disregard for the facts of 
total war is surprising. Should the West 
ern world, in either World Wars I or II, 
or III, go on with life-as-usual? Could 
we, by doing that, have stemmed Junker 
ism or Hitlerism? Or Communism? 

he last paragraph of Mr. Toynbee’s 
quotation contains an absolutely false im 
plication. The Ministry of Education 
was not given over to the study of the art 
of war. The building alone was taken 
over, and the Ministry itself went else 
where. Here, as Mr. Toynbee puts it, “it 
survived on sufferance.” Certainly that 
was an unscholarly welcome from one 
scholarly institution to another. 
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Throughout the book there are unwar- 
ranted inferences of this kind, and blind 
looks at the realities of war. There is no 
intellectual profit in reading this book. 
—R. G. McC. 


Rommel and Overlord 


INVASION 1944: RoMMEL AND THE 
Normanby Campaicn. By Lieutenant 
General Hans Speidel. Henry Reg 
nery Company. 176 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.75. 


Chis is the first book written by an im- 
portant Gérman general in World War 
II to be published in the United States. 
It is the work of Rommel’s former Chief 
of Staff to Army Group B, now a lecturer 
in history at Tubingen University, whose 
library would seem to be deficient in 
books on the war published in Britain 
and America. Written in a stilted third 
person style with frequent references to 
his doctor's degree, General Speidel’s ac- 
count of the invasion of France is disap 
pointing. And writing from memory 
without Wehrmacht docu- 
ments, he has made many mistakes. 

Some of these errors, not important in 
themselves, raise doubts in the informed 
reader's mind. He garbles the Cairo con 
ference, makes hash of General Crerar’s 
name, exaggerates the number of sorties 
Hown by Allied air forces on June 6, 
1944, gives one of his own divisions the 
wrong number, has Hitler deciding on 
the type of defense to be employed 
against the invasion as early as 1941, 


access to 


credits General Hodges with having 
landed three or four armored divisions on 
the first day of the landing, and estimates 
that the Allies had up to 25 armored and 
motorized divisions in action by June 17. 

Nevertheless, the book is extremely in 
It is further 
proof of the incredible confusion of the 
German command system in France. 
Field Marshal Rundstedt, CO West, did 
not command the Air Force, Navy, SS, 
or Organisation Todt units in his own 
theater. He did not get his intelligence 
from Abwehr directly but indirectly from 
the Western Section of OKW through 
Jodl. Rommel, the Commander of Army 
Group B (Netherlands to the Loire), 
was also inspector general of the entire 
defense front from Denmark to Italy. The 
military governors of France, Holland 
and Belgium were responsible to Rund 


teresting if controversial 


stedt for military matters but responsible 
for administration to the high command. 
Fortifications for the Atlantic Wall were 
designed and built by the engineers of 
Organisation Todt under Speer. Himm 
ler commanded all SS units and was re 
sponsible for their replacements. Goering 
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Calculated Ris 


By GENERAL MARK W. CLARK 


CONTROVERSIAL 
EXCITING 


OUTSPOKEN 


General Clark's own story of the war in 
the Mediterranean as he and his troops 
saw it and fought it. A military book by 
an able military leader. Mark Clark tells 
you exactly what he thinks about every 
battle and campaign. 

He gives you the straight dope on Sa- 
lerno and Anzio and the whole hard strug- 
gle for Italy—and it’s time that tough war 


got its full due in a good book. 


This is the book. The Fifth Army's com- 
mander comes out with the whole story, 


exactly as he saw it. 


$5.00 


Salerno to the Alps 


A History of the Fifth Army 
Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. STARR 


A magnificent story of one of the bitterest campaigns of all time. Fifth 
Army’s drive up the Italian boot, over the Apennines, through the Po 
Valley and into the Alps will rank with the classic military histories of 
all time. 

Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, the Winter Line, Leghorn, the Arno River, the 
Gothic Line, the Po—these were incidents in one of the most grinding 
campaigns in history. 

SALERNO TO THE ALPS is a splendid study of the staff work, the 
logistics, the tactics, the combat which secured Italy. 


$6.00 
Order from 


avy COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th Street, N.W. ° Washington 6, D. C. 
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did the same for air units. Admiral 
Krancke, in charge of the western naval 
command, got his orders directly from 
the Naval Staff. Add a constant stream 
of directives from Hitler's East Prussia 
headquarters dealing with units as small 
as a mortar brigade and you get some pic 
ture of what Rundstedt and Rommel 
were up against. 

To this already muddled situation 
Rommel added further confusion. He 
opposed Rundstedt’s policy of concen 
trating a mass of armor far enough in the 
rear to be used decisively against the Al 
lies after they had landed. Rommel 
urged instead that every man and tank 


be placed on the water line or as near it as 
possible in a kind of grandiose perimeter 
defense. Though Speidel shows Rommel 
to have been an unsparing critic of Hit- 
ler’s strategy and war administration, this 
kind of defense was much nearer to Hit- 
ler's view as to what should be done than 
it was to Rundstedt’s. 

General Speidel admired his chief and 
praises Rommel’s political instincts and 
knightly character. Yet in setting forth 
Rommel’s views on political matters, he 
shows his hero to have been astonishingly 
naive. He says Rommel was surprised 
and hurt at the Fihrer’s lack of concern 
for the fate of the Afrika Korps. Rom 





YOU could be in this picture! 





If at some time you do find yourself in the situation 
above—either as the officer with the charge sheet, the 
M.P. or the accused—you’ll want to know what the 
score is. In the old army you would know what to do 
—but will you when the new Uniform Code of Military 
Justice goes into effect on May 31, 1951? 


The Code provides one set of disciplinary law for all 
members of the Armed Forces and contains many im- 
portant changes to the old Articles of War. 


To help you understand these changes and how they 
will affect you, Colonel Wiener has set up, side by side, 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice and the Articles 
of War for comparison wherever changes occur. He 
also gives you a detailed commentary on every differ- 
ence so that you can grasp completely just what the new 


code means. 


Order it today 


’ By Col. 
The Uniform Code of Frederick B. 


Military Justice 


Wiener 
$3.50 


Order from 





COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. - 


Washington 6, D. C. 





mel was extremely worried about lack of 
a real defense in the West yet allowed 
himself to be used in an elaborate propa- 
ganda build-up portraying the Atlantic 
Wall as an impenetrable barrier. Ap- 
parently Rommel did become seriously 
concerned with the moral implications of 
the war or the welfare of the Fatherland 
until he felt that Hitler was managing 
things badly in 1944. When it became 
clear that the Germans could not repel 
the invasion, Rommel concluded that the 
war should be ended. Unhappily the 
Fiihrer stood in the way and told Rom 
mel to confine his attention solely to 
Army Group B. 

Speidel shows that Rommel, who to all 
appearances was one of the chief drum 
mers on the Hitler bandwagon, had 
many conferences with officials in the re- 
sistance movement against Hitler. They 
tried to convince him that Hitler had to 
be assassinated; he refused to agree yet 
played along with the plotters. Just be- 
fore the bomb plot of July 20, 1944, 
Romme! seemed to think that Hitler 
could be “arrested” by armored forces 
and tried by a German court. 

Speidel also set down the conditions 
on which Rommel planned to appeal to 
the British and Americans for an armis 
tice in the West. These called for (1 
an evacuation of all territory occupied in 
the West by the Germans; (2) immedi 
ate suspension of Allied bombing of Ger 
many; (3) temporary assumption of ex 
ecutive power in Germany by Beck and 
Gérdler; (4) assumption of Wehrmacht 
command by Rommel; (5) trial of Hitler 
by a German court; (6) negotiated peace 
with the Western Allies; (7) continua 
tion of operations in the East on a short 
ened line. That Rommel considered these 
conditions reasonable in July 1944 and 
that General Speidel apparently consid 
ers them so today, tells a great deal about 
the “political-mindedness” of the German 
ofhicer corps. 

General Speidel does not explain what 
facet of the Field Marshal's character 
enabled him to reap the honors and fa 
vors of the Nazi regime in the early days 
of easy conquest and then stand horrified 
at the mistakes and stupidities of the 
same regime in 1944. There is no pub 
lished record of Rommel’s protest against 
the kind of aggressive war that Nazi Ger 
many waged against her neighbors from 
1939-44. With all other Wehrmacht of 
ficers he shared a responsibility for the 
concentration-camp horrors made _ possi 
ble only through the noninterference of 
the Wehrmacht. Rommel’s 
moral indignation at the way Nazi Ger 
many was being governed and how its 
military forces were being led came only 
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Defence 
of the West 


By B. H. Liddell Hart, in- 
ternationally known 
authority on military 
strategy and author of 
THE GERMAN GEN- 
ERALS TALK . 


ege 
Utilizes inside sources and 


Hart’s broad view of 
war as fought by many 
armies 


GIVES you full military esti- 


mate of the capabilities 
and limitations of the 
Red Army 


AnsWeTS un. questions about our 


chances of winning in 
an all-out war. 


NECESSAFY reading for all who 


want a knowing size-up 
of the whole situation. 


@ $4.00 


Order from 
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when his soldierly instincts told him that 
defeat was inevitable. 

Rommel went along with the plotters 
against Hitler up to the point of advocat 
ing his overthrow but not his assassina 
tion. He still seemed to think as late as 
July 15 that Hitler might be reasonable. 
Speidel writes that Rommel delivered an 
“ultimatum” to Hitler on that date say 
ing that he would give the Fuhrer one 
more chance to mend his ways. “If he 
does not take it,” Speidel quotes Rommel 
as saying, “I will act.” He does not tell 
us what Rommel intended to do but 
quotes enough of the “ultimatum” to 
show that it was not an ultimatum at all, 
but merely another review of the military 
situation in France. The Fuhrer had 
paid no attention to a similar review on 
July 9. 

That Rommel was under grave sus 
picion at the Fihrer’s headquarters was 
indicated on July 5 when Rundstedt was 
replaced and Kluge was selected to com 
mand in the West. Whether or not Rom 
mel would have had any effect on the 
actions of Kluge’s headquarters on July 
20 remains a matter of speculation 
Three davs before the plot came off, 
Rommel was seriously wounded by Al 
lied strafing planes. 

Because of his many contacts with the 
plotters it was inevitable that Rommel 
would be implicated in the resistance 
movement even though he was in a hos 
pital on July 20. Speidel was arrested in 
September and spent many months in a 
Gestapo prison. His chapter on the death 
of Rommel differs in some respects from 
other accounts, particularly the testimony 
of Rommel’s son. Speidel thinks that 
Rommel was murdered. He rejects the 
theory that Rommel was offered a choice 
between suicide and a trial before the 
People’s Court which had made a bat 
baric spectacle out of the condemnation 
of Field Marshal Witzleben and General 
Héppner. He believes that Rommel 
would under no condition have taken his 
own life and that Hitler would not have 
dared to try him in 1944! He describes 
Rommel’s state funeral as part of a gigan 


tic Nazi hoax.—H. A. DeWeerp 


Fiction by Soldiers 
ARMY SHORT STORIES 
1950. By the U.S. Army Short Story 
Contest Winners. Rinehart & Com 
pany, 1950. 243 Pages; $2.50 


BEST 


Che twelve stories in this book are, in 
total, a good two hours’ entertainment 
Most of them are well constructed, care 
fully thought out, and pretty well pol 


ished 


tain touches, especially in dialogue, but 


Here and there you find uncer 
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Militant 
Communism 
In 


‘ By 
Action 


Lt. Col. 
William R. 
Kintner 


Proof after proof that Commu- 
nism and the Communist Party 
are military from beginning to 
end. The whole business is a mili- 
tary conspiracy and here is the 
dope on it. 


Colonel Kintner has studied 
every side of Communism, made 
it his specialty. He shows where 
it came from, how it grew, and 
how it has always operated in a 
military fashion even when hid- 
ing under the guise of politics. 

He gives its present plans 
(military in nature) to over- 
throw all capitalistic govern- 
ments by force. 


288 pages; illustrated; bibli- 
ography; index. 


Proof that 
Communism 
Means 
Militarism 


$3.75 
Order from 
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1005 17m St, 1.0. Wastdagtes 6 @, C. 
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NEVER BEFORE has so much infor- 
mation on so many subjects been 


brought together in a single volume! 


This NEW, revised edition of The 
Columbia Encyclopedia is the best 
handy reference one-volume en- 
cyclopedia ever printed. Ideal for 
writers, researchers and students, it 
is also valuable for the general 
reader who wants basic information 
on a wide variety of subjects. It is 
written simply and clearly and con- 
tains a close-knit system of cross 
references to guide the reader to all 
related subjects. Included also is a 
new, up-to-date list of books for fur- 


ther reading on all major articles. 


Every article has been reviewed, and 
if necessary revised or rewritten, in 
the light of the latest available in- 
formation. And many completely new 
articles have been added to bring it 


completely up to date. 





ORDER 
NOW 
FOR 

$25.00 


6,000,000 words 
2,300 pages 
75,000 cross 

references 
Over 70,000 
articles 
thumb-indexed 
Ready 
November 20 











Order from 
Army 
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these are never intrusive enough to give 
more than momentary annoyance. 

The great trouble with all the stories, 
however, is that same smoothness and 
slickness. With one or two exceptions, 
the authors seem to have consciously 
worked toward smooth style and a “sock” 
ending, almost to the exclusion of any 
attempt to penetrate into the deeper lev- 
els of thought and emotion. 

The three prize-winning stories un- 
doubtedly deserved recognition, for their 
authors have tried valiantly, and in some 
measure successfully, to grapple with the 
upsetting of human values that war 
brings with it. 

“The Five Alls,” a story of the illegiti 
mate child of an American flyer and an 
English girl in postwar Britain, is a bit 
sugar-coated, but still touches surely on 
the effect of illegitimacy on the child 
himself. 

“The Robe and the Sword” deals with 
justice meted out by an American Mili- 
tary Government officer to a parish priest 
accused of smuggling mail from an SS 
PW enclosure. The author notes that the 
events about which he writes actually 
took place, and this may well be. The 
story illustrates the best type of American 
officer at work, and is the least well writ 
ten—from a technical viewpoint—of any 
in the book. 

“Kismet and the Nomad Woman” is 
a story of dual tragedy in the Middle 
East—the tragedy of a nomad tribe dis 
possessed of its finest grazing ground to 
make room for an American dam and 
power project, and the final tragedy (Kis 
met, if you will) of a flash flood which, 
destroying nearly all the tribe, spares 
them the fate of becoming anachronistic 
in a world of dams and machinery. 

One fine story, “The Switchboard,” 
was passed over for a prize, but deserves 
special mention. A regimental switch 
board has gone out, radio communication 
is forbidden on the eve of an attack, and 
two men have gone back to division for a 
new board. Ostensibly, this is their story, 
but it is also the story of the men whose 
actions, perhaps whose lives, depend on 
communication which they do not have. 
“The Switchboard” shows dramatically 
on what ordinarily unnoticed things the 
fate of thousands of men may depend. 

These twelve stories were chosen (aft 
er preliminary selection ) by eminent 
judges from over five hundred manu 
scripts originally submitted. It is strange, 
however, that there is in this book only 
one good story of men in battle. It is 
equally strange that there is nothing in 
this book that is critical of the Army. 1 
do not mean to imply that a poor story 
should have been selected simply because 


it was critical, but one cannot help won- 
dering whether some good pieces were 
not weeded out by overenthusiastic blue- 
pencil wielders at whichever level pre- 
liminary selections were made. 

It is a fine thing that this contest has 
been started, and it is certainly desirable 
that it be continued. One hopes, how- 
ever, that the Army will make a definite 
effort to encourage good battle stories, 
and that there will be no restriction on 
any level of what a man may write—no 
matter whose toes may be stepped on. 
~Q.C; S. 


How the Japanese Army Worked 


LONG THE IMPERIAL WAY. By 
Hanama Tasaki. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.50. 

“The Oriental mind” has been loosely 
used for a great many years to describe a 
behavior pattern which the average 
Westerner neither understood nor wished 
to understand. During World War II 
more specific and colorful terms were 
devised by Americans fighting in the 
Pacific to describe the same behavior 
pattern—on the part of both the Japanese 
and our Chinese allies. 

Hanama Tasaki’s novel, Long the Im- 
perial Way, is in no sense a treatise on 
Oriental behavior, but it goes far toward 
explaining the unreasonable actions of 
the Japanese soldier in battle. Its central 
character is Private Takeo Yamamoto, a 
First-Year soldier (the Japanese equiva- 
lent of Sad Sack), during the Japanese 
campaigns in China before the attack on 
the United States. 

One is able to see through Yamamoto’s 
eyes (undoubtedly the author's) the in 
credible rank structure of the Japanese 
Army and its equally complex and incred- 
ible caste system. Not only are the men 
separated by rank but also by service, so 
that the junior private must treat the 
senior private with appropriate deference 
and respect. This leaves about one, or at 
the most, two men in every squad to do 
the hard work. The caste and rank sys- 
tems are rigidly adhered to. The senior 
private is perfectly within his rights 
when he beats the junior private unmer- 
cifully for some minor infraction of regu- 
lations. 

This fear-inspiring system, says the 
author, combined with the idea, instilled 
since childhood, that the life of every 
Japanese belonged to the divine Em- 
peror, led to spectacular and often 
unwise performances in battle. 

As a novel, Long The Imperial Way 
leaves a great deal to be desired. The 
characters talk endlessly without seem- 
ing to reach any understanding of the 
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problems they discuss. Neither is there 
any solidity to them as characters; they 
are simply voices through which the 
author projects his ideas. 

Yet for all the weaknesses of his book, 
Hanama Tasaki has accomplished some- 
thing important. He has preserved on 
paper a small part of the Imperial Japa- 
nese Army in all its arrogance and stu- 
pidity, its monumental inefliciency and 
comic-opera aspects, its blind brutality 
and incredible, selfless, useless courage. 

Perhaps the book Tasaki intended this 
one to be will be written some day. 
When it is written it will be an imperish- 
able part of the literature of war. Until 
then, however, we must make do with 
this and fill in the gaps as best we can. 
—O, C. S. 


Assume the Enemy Knows 
STRATEGY IN POKER, BUSINESS 

& WAR. By John McDonald; Illus- 

trated by R. Osborn. W. W. Norton 

& Company. 128 Pages; $2.50. 

Operations Research, Project Rand, 
Operations Evaluation—call them what 
you will—all have one object in common: 
how can we beat the enemy most efh- 
ciently? Poker has the same object, and 
it is not strange that the armed forces and 
the mathematicians should turn to poker 
for some clues in the never-ending game 
of beating an opponent. 

John von Neumann published his first 
paper on poker in 1928 at the age of 
twenty-three. It created a_ sensation 
among mathematicians, and his theory 
of games, elaborated from that first 
paper, has received sober study from the 
best brains in the world. This book, by 
one of his lay followers, attempts to ex 
plain the theory, and show how it can be 
applied to poker, business and war. 

The theory is based on an act of logic 
with an unusual twist. At its foundation 
is the remarkable requirement that the 
player assume in advance that he is 
found out; that the particular strategy he 


will follow is already known to his op 
ponent 


Von Neumann has proved 
mathematically that no loss will be sus- 
tained through the “pessimistic” assump- 
tion that one’s strategy has been found 
out. On the other hand, “if your oppo 
nent has acted on the assumption that he 
is already found out and has randomized 
[distributed his bluffs irregularly on a 
controlled-probability basis] his strategy, 
you gain on the average against his best 
policy: this represents the most you can 
lose, the least you can gain.” 

A player by taking a range of possible 
high and low gains (or losses) knows 
the worst that can happen to him. “But 
to prevent his opponent from finding 
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him out and forcing him to accept the 
worst, he resorts to chance moves that 
give him a known probable average out 
come. There is no way for his opponent 
to crack this strategy. For the one who 
follows it knows where he will come out 
regardless of what his opponent does.” 

This theory—combining random moves 
with the pessimistic assumption that one 
is found out—is called “minimax,” mean 
ing the highest minimum, the lowest 
maximum, and is the main pillar of the 
theory of games. 

Having stated Von Neumann's theory, 
the author fortunately goes farther and 
gives several practical applications of it. 
(Frankly, being no mathematician, a 
poor poker player, a constant loser in 
business, and a poor strategist, I’m not 
too sure I understand the practical appli 
cations of the theory—or that I un 
derstand the theory entirely, for that 
matter.) But anyway, here they are. 

“During the past war both sides prac 
ticed a poker bluff in the shooting of dud 
shells. The practice grew out of the 
commonplace industrial problem of qual 
ity control. The elimination of defective 
shells in production is expensive. Some 
one got the idea then of manufacturing 
duds and shooting them on a random 
basis. A military commander could not 
afford to have a delayed time-bomb 
buried under his position, and he never 
knew which was which. The bluff made 
him work at every unexploded shell that 
came over. 

“A similar problem with which con 
tinental defenses are now concerned is 
the fact that a continent cannot be pro 
tected on a maximum basis from assault 
by rockets containing atomic bombs 
It cannot be assumed that every rocket 
contains an important bomb—a large pro 
portion of them are likely to be feints or 
bluffs. To mobilize full resources to de 
stroy every one would be likely to cost 
more than the damage inflicted. Hence, 
again, an optimum would have to be 
achieved: an optimum system of detec 
tion and an optimum amount of inter 
ception, making it too costly for the 
enemy to chance the onslaught.” 

If this is still not clear, I suggest you 
buy a copy of the book from the Combat 
Forces Book Service and figure it out for 


yourself.—R. G. McC. 


Books Received 
INSIDE WESTERN UNION. By M. J] 
“Mike” Rivise. Sterling Publishing Com 
pany. 248 Pages; $2.50. 


HERE’S ENGLAND. By Ruth McKen 
ney and Richard Bransten. Harper & 
Brothers. 378 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.75. 


BRONCHO 
APACHE 


By 
PAUL I. WELLMAN 


A swiftly paced, ayewts novel of 
the last fighting Apache and his solitary 
war against two great civilized nations. 
The Apache warrior, Massai, escaped 
from the prison train a 
to Florida exile only to be betrayed by 
a man he had thought his friend. After 
his second escape he stole, murdered 
and plotted revenge until his name be- 
came a word of terror to Indian, Mexi- 
can, and American alike. 


$3.00 


SWORD 


MALCOLM BOYLAN 


The entertaining story of a modern 
American Don Quixote who became a 
Lieutenant Colonel at the age of seven- 
teen. Plenty of laughs in this piece of 
cockeyed make-believe. 


$3.00 


LANCELOT BIGGS: 
Spaceman 
By NELSON BOND 


The amazing and humorous adventures 
of Lancelot Biggs, mate of the space- 
lugger Saturn. In his travels—all the 
way from Earth to Venus and beyond— 
he gets himself and the entire crew in 
and out of the clutches of space-pirates, 
plus various similar catastrophes and 
triumphs. 


$2.50 
Order from 


U. $. Army 
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Basic Training Troubles? 
GET 


NOTES FOR TROOP | 
INSTRUCTORS 


The best training aids ever devised 
for overworked troop leaders. Each 
set of Notes—printed on handy 3x5 
cards—is a complete set of lecture 
notes and a lesson plan of the whole 
course of instruction. 


Every set contains: organized lecture 
notes, background material, refer- 
ences to manuals and films, tests for 
trainees, suggestions for practical 
work, and complete lessons, sched- 
uled by hours. 


Covers 6 important subjects: 


— 2.36" ROCKET LAUNCHER 
(48 cards) JUST PRINTED 
COMBAT FORMATIONS (22 
cards, illustrated) 
ELEMENTARY MAP READING 
es ae ee 28 $1.00 
FIRST AID (48 cards) 


MECHANICAL TRAINING U.S. 
RIFLE CALIBER .30 M-1 (53 


$1.25 


MECHANICAL TRAINING U.S. 
CARBINE CALIBER .30 M-2 
(54 cards) 


All six sets only $5.95 

Where do you stand? 
THE ARMY OFFICER'S.” 
= PROMOTION GUIDE ss 


The complete, authoritative refer- 
ence guide on promotion — and 


promotion status of individuals. Here 
are the official rank listings of all 
Regular Army officers—22,483 names 
from General to Second Lieutenant 
—in two lists, one alphabetical, and 
one listing the promotion status of 
every officer numerically. Arranged 
so that you may keep it current 
through personal annotation. 


Only $1.00 
Order from 


U. S. Army my 
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THE YANKEE EXODUS: An Account 
or Micration FRoM New ENGLAND. 
By Stewart H. Holbrook. The Macmillan 
Company. 398 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$5.00. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
OF CHINA. By Ch’ien Tuan-sheng. 
Harvard University Press. 526 Pages; 
Index; $7.50. 


INDEPENDENCE AND AFTER. By 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The John Day Com- 
pany. 403 Pages; $3.00. 


FOOTLOOSE IN ITALY. By Horace 
Sutton. Rinehart & Company, Inc. 344 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 


CONGRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
By Robert A. Dahl. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 305 Pages; Index; $4.00. A 
plea for closer collaboration between the 
President and the Congress. 


EIGHT YEARS OVERSEAS 1939-1947. 
By Field-Marshal Lord Wilson of Libya. 
Hutchinson & Co., Ltd. 285 Pages; Il 
lustrated; Index; $5.00. The war experi 
ences of one of Britain’s top ranking 
soldiers, beginning with his service in 
Egypt in the summer of 1939 and carry- 
ing through to his two years in Wash- 
ington ending in 1946 when he headed 
the British Staff Mission. 


COMMITTEES AND CONFERENCES: 
How to Leap Tuem. By William E. 
Utterback. Rinehart & Company, Inc. 
248 Pages; Index; $3.25. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMERI 
CAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By James 
L. McCamy. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 374 
Pages; Index; $4.00 trade, $3.00 text. 
By the Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Wisconsin. The book 
recommends pre-planning rather than 
drifting. 


KOREA TODAY. By George M. McCune 
with the collaboration of Arthur L. Grey, 
Jr. Harvard University Press. 372 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. The author was born in 
Korea and died in 1948. The present 
edition was brought up to date by his 
assistant. 


A HISTORY OF CHINA: From. rut 
Earuiest TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. 
By Wolfram Eberhard. University of 
California 374 
$4.50. 


\ GAME FOR EMPIRES. By Pearl Frye. 
Little, Brown & Company. 471 Pages; 
$3.50. The historical novel with Horatio 
Nelson as the central character. 


SEA SLANG OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By Wilfred Granville. The 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 271 Pages; 
$3.75. A dictionary of sea slang from 
the Royal Navy, the Mechant Navy, 
fishermen, yachtsmen, bargemen and 
canalmen. 


Press. Pages; Index; 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICAL 
SERVICES IN THE ARMY AIR 
FORCES. By John M. Coleman. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 298 Pages; 
Index; $4.00. 


TEXANS WITH GUNS. By James Far- 
ber; Illustrated by R. L. McCollister. 
The Naylor Company. 196 Pages; II- 
lustrated; Index; $2.75. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. By Her 
bert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg 
and Victor A. Thompson. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 600 Pages; Index; $6.00 
trade, $4.50 text. 


THE CASTLE OF IRON. By L. Sprague 
de Camp and Fletcher Pratt. The Gnome 
Press, Inc. 224 Pages; $2.50. 


SPRINGTIME IN PARIS. By Elliot Paul. 
Random House. 364 Pages; $3.50. 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CaA- 
MILLO. By Giovanni Guareschi. Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy. 205 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.75. 


THE SPANISH GARDENER. By A. J. 
Cronin. Little, Brown & Company. 263 
Pages; $3.00. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE AIDE MEM- 
OIRE: 500 REMINDERS FOR OF- 
FICERS. Compiled by Major R. C. W. 
Thomas. Gale & Polden, Ltd. 41 Pages; 
$1.00. 


THE STEED SUCCESS. By William 
Lobell. The Reader Press. 758 Pages; 
$4.00. 


A PRIVATE STAIR. By David Lough- 
lin. Harper & Brothers. 183 
$2.50. A new novel of an 
seaman in Asian ports. 


JUDO: Tue Arr or DeFEeNse anp ArT- 
rack. By M. Feldenkrais. Frederick 
Warne & Company, Ltd. 176 Pages; 
Illustrated; $1.50. New textbook on 
Judo. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. By Gilbert 
Highet. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 299 
Pages; Index; $3.50. Mr. Highet’s 
analysis of teaching and the teacher, 
both in the classroom and in daily life. 


JAPANESE AS IT IS SPOKEN, Second 
Edition. A Beginner's Grammar by Jo 
seph W. Ballantine. Stanford University 
Press. 254 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


BOTTLE FATIGUE. By Virgil Franklin 
Partch. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 64 Pages; 
Illustrated; $1.00. Sixty drawings by 
Virgil Partch on the combination of man 
and alcohol. 


STREET OF KNIVES. By Cyril Harris. 
Little, Brown & Company. 370 Pages; 
$3.00. A historical novel in the true 
sense of the word, dealing with Aaron 
Burr’s dream of a Western empire for 
himself. 
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THE COMBAT FORCES 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


The books listed here are available for 
prompt shipment 





Natural Regions of the USSR 10.00 | Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic Energy 
NEW BOOKS THIS MONTH | | Out of the Crocodile's Mouth =...) 2.50 | (Gaynor) cn eseeccvcsvesvuss ees 7580 
Calculated Risk (Clark) .. $5.00 Red Army Today (Ely) +. 3.50 | International Control of Atomic Energy 35 
Defense of the West (Hart) _ 4,00 Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettinius).. 4.00 idiitedinn ‘ 
The Front is Everywhere (Kintner) 3.75 Russia and the Russians (Crankshaw) 3.00 INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Lancelot Biggs: Spaceman (Bond) 2.50 Soviet Air Force 2.75 WARFARE, SPIES 
Life’s Picture History of World 6.00 ; . rack 
War Il oa a ..... 10,00 d 3.00 twa 33 
(De luxe edition) 12.00 : . : 
Menaboni’s Birds 10.00 —iek Deane) ie 3.75 ——- Lincoln and the Fifth 
My Camera in the National Parks Ten Days That Shook the World . 1.25 | Co bat Intelii ence (Sch nt a 
(Adams) .. 10.00 Tito & Goliath (Hamilton) .... 2.50 | ¢ om _ mgeace (Schwien) 2.60 
The Prospect Before Us (Dos World Communism Today (Eben) . 5.00 latinas I. for Commanders as 
The Soldver's Load and the Mo- vid; ATOMIC WEAPONS AND GUIDED Modem Criminal Sonestigntion 3.50 
_ bility of the Nation (Marshall) . 1.00 MISSILES at iin a aes 
Tin Sword (Boylan) , . 3.00 Atomic Energy Report (Smyth) ... 49 | Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 3.00 
Guided Missiles cloth 2.00; paper 1.00 | Under Cover 1.49 


TRAINING =— 
The Effects of Atomic Weapons BEST SELLERS 


The finest training aid ever devised $3.00 Across the River & Into the Trees 
(Hemingway ) 
Notes for Troop Instructors n Behind Closed Doors (Zacharias) .. 
(on cards) re Hell Bomb (Laurence) The Spanish Gardener (Cronin) 

ye ty an Atomic Bomb Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four Kings 
" : Pin). The Grand Alliance (CI 
aegoryy Map R . — Arms and Free Men (Bush) The Hinge of Pate (¢ huschill) 

irst ic ri p o Place to Hide ( Bikini—Bradley ) John Adams and the American Revolution 
Carbine, M-2, Mechanical N paper .25; cloth (Bowen) 

Training he ucleonics (simple atom explanation) The Mature Mind (Overstreet) 


Rifle, M-1, Mec hanic al ny 
Training .. 


2.36” Rocket Launcher ..... 1. ORDER FORM 


Drill and Command—IDR; paper 1.00; COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


cloth .... soe 290 3 
arene ee og for Small Units ..... = 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Engineer Training Notebook .. . Please send the following books: 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) j .25 
Keep ‘em Rolling (motor transport) .... .50 
Map and Air Photo Reading . svue RSD 
Map Reading for the Soldier . . . .. 1,00 
Griee Field Guide (restricted) 

Vols. I, 1, HI... each 3.75 
Scouting and Patrolling . . tee 
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Lo # 
C] I enclose 3. (Residents of the District of Columbia 
C) Send C.O.D. please add 2% for sales tax) 


[_] Send bill to Company Fund 


Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the polit- 
ico-economic structure of modern C] Please charge to my account 
Russia. $3.50 


Name (Please print) 











Coming Defeat of Communism . 3.50 Name (Please print 


Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guillaume) 3.50 eecswences ED be FE eA , 
Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 2.00 (Address or box number) 
If You Were Born in Russia . 5.00 


, 


Berlin Command (Howley) . . 3.50 fr nyt og - : 

Capital (Karl Marx) . virseetirt et Postal Zone) (State) 

The Curtain Isn't Iron 2.00 : o : 

Decision in Germany (Clay) 4.50 Me eens Pe tet COUPONS: If you remit with this order, we will include 

Development of Soviet Economic System. 6.00 Fos ‘ —S ment a bonus of TEN PER CENT of the cash remitted in Combat 

Economic Geography of the USSR 10.00 ‘orces Book Dividend Coupons, which can be used to purchase more books any 

How to Win an Argument with a Commu- time in the future. (Coupons cannot be given on official government manuals. 
nist (Sherman) . 2.50 or on orders for organizations.) . 


March of Muscovy (Lamb) a (PL1250) 
Maritime History of Russia .. 5.00 
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Seeds of Treason (de Taledano & Lasky) . 
The Wall (Hersey) 4 
Way West (Guthrie) 

Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky ) 


RECENT FICTION 
Best roy € Stories of 1950 . 
Broncho Apache (Wellman) 
Command Decision (Haines ) 
Day Without End (Van Van Praag) 
Follow the Seventh Man ne? 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 
King of Fassarai (Divine) 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower 
Naked and the Dead (Mailer) .. 
Phantom Fortress (Lancaster) : 
The Plymouth Adventure Geen) 
Rage to Live (O'Hara) 
Secret (Amrine) . 
Son of a Hundred Kings (Costain) 
Stubborn Heart 
Top of the World (Ruesch) . 
Verdict in Dispute (Lustgarten) 
Walk with the Devil (Arnold) . 
Wintertime (Valtin) . 
Wonder of All the Gay World (Barke) 
Young Emperor (Payne) 


RECENT NONFICTION 
Air Power: Key to Survival (de — 
paper 1.00; cloth 
Air Power & Unification (Sigaud) 
Alaska Now (Hilscher) . 
All Honorable Men (Martin) 
The American as a Reformer 
(Schleisinger) . 
Armament and History (Fuller) . 
The Ramparts We Guard sasumed 
Elephant Bill (Williams) 
Escape to Adventure (Maclean) . . 4.00 
Faith is Power for You (Poling) . ; . 2.50 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy) , 
Human Use of Human Beings (Wiener). 3.00 
I Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) : 3.50 
I Chose Justice (Kravchenko) 3.75 
Illustrations from the Works of 
Andreas Vesalius . . 
Fireside Cook Book ... 
Korea Today (McCune) . 
The Last Cruise (Ledere ‘) . 
Life's Picture History of World War Il 
Long the Imperial Way (Tasaki) 
MacArthur: Man of Action (Kelley & 
Ryan) .. F 
Modern Parables (Oursler) 
Napoleon's Memoirs (de Chair) 
Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell) 3.00 
Ordeal by Slander (Lattimore) 2.75 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo (Eichelberger) 4.50 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 2.50 
Peace of Soul (Sheen) 3.00 
Roof of the World (de Riencourt) 3.50 
Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) 2.50 
Sewing Made Easy 3.95 
Story of Maps 7.50 
Ten Days to Die (Musmanno) 3.50 
Tito and Goliath ( Armstrong) 2.50 
Truman, Stalin & Peace (Carr) 2.75 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 
(Wiener) 
War or Peace (Dulles) 


_ 2.50 
- 3.00 
3.50 


2.25 

.. 2.50 
. 3.00 
. 3.00 


10.00 
5.00 
3.50 
1.50 

. 10.00 
3.50 


3.00 
1.75 
7.50 


3.50 

cloth 2.50 
paper 1.00 

Why I Know there is a God (Oursler) 2.00 


GREAT MODERN LEADERS 
Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 

(Comdr. Butcher) 2.00 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy (Davis) 1.00 
Geo, C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) 1.50 
Geo. C. Marshall—Public Statements ; 

paper .25; cloth 

Map Supplement 
Marshall, King, Arnold—W ar Reports 
Patton—War As I Knew It 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 
Churchill—The Grand Alliance 
Churchill—Roving Commission 
General H. M. Smith—Coral and Brass 
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2.95 


2.75 
1.25 
7.50 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
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Montgomery—E! Alamein to River Sangro 6.50 
Great Soldiers WW cpimiaitie 

Stalin, etc. 
Montgomery ( Moorehead) 
McNair—Educator of an Army 
Patton and His Third Army (Wallace) .. 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 
Captain Sam Grant (Lewis) 
The Emergence of Lincoln (Nevins) 

2 vols. ... 

Lincoln Encyclopedia . . 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 

2 vols. .. 

Eleven Generals— -Greene, Sheridan, 

NS OR. i os ides by enseitels du 5.00 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold Lamb).. 3.50 
Washington, Gen’! George (Writings).. 4.50 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet (Lewis) .... 5.00 
Washington, The Young (Freeman) 

2 vols. . .Set 15.00 
General Bedford Forrest (Lytle) ....... 4.00 
Great Soldiers of WW I (De Weerd).. 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. Palmer). . 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 

Stonewall Jackson Tatiana 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 
Men soe Fire—Combat Morale (Col. 
L. A. Marshall) 
All he Me and Thee (Non-Battle 
Casualties) 
Psychology For the Armed Services . . . 
Americans vs. Germans (Battle Leadership) 25 
Company Commander (MacDonald) . 3.00 
Leadership (Gen. Munson) iY, ae 
Managing Men (for Noncoms) 2.00 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 3.00 
Psychology for the Fighting Man—paper .25 
cloth 1.50 
Red Badge of Courage (Combat Panic).. 1.25 
Reveries on Art of War (Marshal Saxe).. 1.50 
The American Soldier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army Life 
Vol. II: Combat and its Aftermath 
Vols. I and II together . .. ; 
Vol. III: Experiments on Mass Com- 
munications .. 5.00 
Vol. IV: Measurement & Prediction 10.00 


BOOKS FOR THE STAFF OFFICER 

National Security and the Gen. Staff 

(History, U.S. Staff) 5.00 
American Military Government (Holborn) 3.50 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 2.50 
German Army (and General Staff) 

(Rosinski ) 
Lawful Action State Military Forces . .. 
Military Staff (History and Development ) 
Organization & Equipment for War 1.75 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) ... 3.50 
Practical Manual of Martial Law (W iener) 2.50 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) .... 2.50 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant Pre .10 


GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 


Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) .. . 

Assault, The (Matthews) ; 

Bacteriological Warfare (Jnl of 
Immunology ) 

Battle is the Payoff (Col. Ingersoll ) 

Battle Studies (DuPicq) . 

Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) 

Dunkirk . 

Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 

Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) 

Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 

Infantry in Battle 

Iwo Jima; paper , 

The Gun (C. S. Forester) 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) 

175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 

Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 

Tank Fighter Team (Armored combat) 
paper .. 


2.00 
3.50 


7.50 
7.50 
13.50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


SEA COMBAT 
Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea . 
II (Atlantic War) . 





III (Middle Phase) 

IV (End of Empire) 

V (Victory in the Pacific) 

History of U.S. Naval Operations 

(Morrison) 

Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I 

Operation in North African Waters, 
Vol. II 


Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. III 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Ac- 
tions, Vol. IV 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V 
No Banners No Bugles 
They Were Expendable (PT boats) paper 25 
cloth 2.00 


STRATEGY 
Strategic Air Power (Possony ) 
On War (Clausewitz) 
German Generals Talk (Hart) . 
Hitler and His Admirals ... 
Disaster Through Air Power . 
Living Thoughts of Clausewitz . . . 
Admiral Mahan On Sea Power ... 
Makers of Modern Strategy 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) 
To the Arctic (Mirsky) 
Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) . 3 
War in Three Dimensions ecakh te as anak 
SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 
LOGISTICS 
48 Million Tons to Eisenhower; paper .25 
cloth 2.00 
ADMINISTRATION, COURTS- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 


Manual for Courts-Martial, 1949, Air- 


y 
New Articles of War (Wiener) 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols... . 
Army Officer's Promotion Guide .. . 
Company Administration; paper . 
Group Feeding os 
Handbook for Nurses Aides . 
Preventive Maintenance 





Uniform Code of Military Justice 
3.50 











THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


Administration of American Foreign Af- 

fairs (McCamy) . 

New Compass of the World . 

Europe (Alington) . 

Hate, Hope & High Explosives (Eliot) . . 

International Relations (Strausz-Hupé & 
Possony) 

Introduction to India -geannaodly 35 

Japan and the Japanese ... 

The Middle East (Ben- Horin) . 

Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) 

Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) . 

U.S. and Japan (Reischauer) ... 

Where Are We Heading? (Welles) . 


MANUALS 

Topographic Drafting . . . 
EM Pay and Allowances . . 
Lost and Damaged Property . . . 
FM First Aid For Soldiers 
Clothing and Equipment 
Physical Training ... 
Elem Map and Aerial Photos. . 
Conventional Signs, — & 

Abbreviations . .. WiewN 
Sketching . ‘ 
Engineers Soldiers Handbook. . 
Army Arithmetic . . . 
Drills and Ceremonies 
U.S. Rifles Cal. .30 M1 . 
Bayonet Manual .... a 
Thompson SMG Cal. .45M1928A1 . 
Browning Machine Gun Cal. .30 
Motor Transport ised 
Interior Guard Duty . .. 
Jungle Warfare 
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SPORTING WEAPONS 


Boys Books of Rifles (Chapel) 
Cartridges (Identification) . 
Commonsense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 6.00 
Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) . . . 10.00 
Custom Built Rifles ...... 3.85 
Duck Guns, Shooting & Decoying . 1.50 
Experiments of a Handgunner 4.50 
Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) . 
Gun Collector's Values (C ated 
New edition . : 
Gun Collecting (Chapel) . 
Gun Digest, 1950 edition 
Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) . 
Hatcher's Notebook (Hatcher) . 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) . 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) . 7.50 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. 15. 00 
Modern Shotgun (Burrard) 3 vol. set 9.00 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) .. 7.50 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II .. . 10,00 
NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers Vol I. . 10.00 
(Boxed set of NRA Books, 
Vol. I and Vol. IT) 
Official Gun Book 


.. 5.00 
. 5.00 


.. 6.75 
-. 5.00 
. 2.00 
. 6.95 
5.00 

. 5.00 


. 17.50 
cloth 2.50 
paper 1.50 
5.00 
. 4.00 
2.49 
4.95 
4.00 
. 5.00 
. 5.95 
.15.00 
10.00 


Our Rifles (Sawyer) . 

The Peacemaker & Its Rivals (Parsons) . 
Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) .... 
Practical Book of American Guns 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) ... 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) 

The Rifle Book (C'Connor) 

Rifle in America (Sharpe) . . 

Rifle for Large Game (Keith) 

Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 

Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns (H aven). 
Simplified Pistol & Revolver Shooting . 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) . , 

Small Arms of the World (Smith) . 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Stembers) 
Whitney Firearms : 
Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Book of the Garand (Hatcher) 

How to Shoot the U.S. Army Rifle 

How to Shoot the Rifle . 

Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) ... 
Rifles & Machine Guns 

Weapons for Future (Johnson-Haven ).. 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes) .. 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 


Well-told yarns about instinctive 
“gun feel’ shooting methods in 
the old Southwest. $3.50 











Baseball (Coombs) 

Big Game Hunting (Keith) 
Bird Dog Book 

Canvasback on Prairie Marsh 3.00 
Crow Shooting 2.75 
Dictionary of Baseball with Official Rules 1.50 
Ducks, Geese & Swans of North America 4.50 
Famous Running Horses 10.00 
Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting 5.00 


DECEMBER, 1950 


3.50 
7.50 
4.00 





Fishing Tackle Digest 

From out of the Yukon ... 

Horseman's Handbook on Practical Breed- 
ing (Wall) 

How to Live in the Woods (Halsted) . 

Hunters Encyclopedia 

Hunting American Lions (Hilben) 

Hunting in the Northwest . 

Karamojo Safari (Bell) 

Man-Eating Leopard . 

My Greatest Day in Golf (Darsie) .. 

Outdoors Unlimited : . 

Shotgunning in the Lowlands 

Shotgunning in the Uplands . 

The Shotgunners ... 

Shots at Whitetails (Koller) . 

Skeet and How to Shoot It 

Skeet and Trap Shooting (Shaughnessy ) 

Spinning for American Game Fish 
(Bates) . 

Sports as Taught at West Point . 

Taking Larger Trout (Koller) 

Thoroughbred Bloodlines . 

Trout and Salmon Fishing . 

Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) . 

When the Dogs Bark ‘‘Treed”’ 

Whistling Wings 

Wing and Trap Shooting . . 


GAMES OF CHANCE 


Complete Canasta (Jacoby) . 
Cycles: The Science of Prediction 
Gin Rummy (Jacoby) ... 

How Is Your Bridge Game 

How to Win at Canasta (Jacoby) 
Jacoby on Poker 

Learn Bridge the Easy Way (Coffin) 
Scarne on Cards 

Scarne on Dice 

You Can't Win 


HUMOR 


All the Ship's at Sea (Lederer) 
Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper 
Army Talk (Colby) . 

Campus Zoo (Barnes) 

Home Sweet Zoo .. 

How to Guess Your Age (Ford) 
Male Call 

The Marx Brothers (Crichton) 
New Sad Sack 

People Named Smith (Smith) 
Pocket Book of War Humor 
Professor Fodorski (Taylor) 
Sad Sack . 

Selected Verse (Ogden Nash) 
Sergeant Terry Bull 

Thesaurus of Humor 

White Collar Zoo 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


, Dicti 


College y 
with thumb index 
American Everyday Dictionary 
The Army Writer 
Atlas of World Affairs 
Columbia Encyclopedia 
Elementary Japanese 1.00 
Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics. . 5.00 
French Dictionary .50 
Goode's School Atlas 5.00 
How to Say it in Spanish .75 
Information Please Almanac 1950 2.50 
Italian-English Dictionary 1.25 





5.00 
6.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.75 
25.00 





Italian Sentence Book 

Japanese Handbook 

The 1950 World Almanac 

The Pacific World 

Roget's Thesaurus 

Russian Dictionary 

Spanish Dictionary; paper .50; boards 

Speech for the Military 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (thumb- 
indexed) . 

Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Army Wife ..... 

Art of Readable Writing (Flesch) . 

Business Encyclopedia 

Buying a House worth the Moncey 

( Peters) 

Change Your Career (Panzer) 

Climbing the Executive Ladder (Kienzle) 

Guide to Europe (Newman) . 

A Guide to Profitable Investment 
(Gruver) 

Handbook of Group Discussion . 

Handbook for Shell Collectors (Webb) 

How to be an Expert Car Buyer . .. 

How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth 

How to Get the Job You Want 

Mind Your Own Business (Bacon) 

Naval Reserve Guide 

Noncom’s Guide 

Officer's Guide . 

125 Designs for Convenient L iving 

Platoon Record Book 

Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 

Soldier (poem—General Lanham) 

Soldier and the Law (new edition) 

Squad Record Book 

Standard Primer for Home Builders & 
Buyers 

The Stevens America 

Your Rugged Constitution 

Your Social Security (Lasser) 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Celestial Navigation 

Flight Principles (Crites) 

Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) 
Radio Operating (Stone) 

Radio Principles (Stone) 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 


Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 

World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 
paper .50; cloth 

A.A.F. History in World War Il, Vol. I 

A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. I 

Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) 

Album of American History (4 vols., 
index) 

America in Arms (Palmer) 

American Campaigns, 2 vols. 

American Past (Butterfield) 

American Sea Power Since 1775 

Annapolis (Puleston) 

An Army in Exile ( Anders) 

Beginnings of U.S. Army (Jacobs) 





Celebrated Case of Fitz John Porter 
(Eisenschim! ) ; 
Crucible (Yay) . 
Dark December (Bulge Battle) 
Decline & Fall of Roman Empire (Vols. 
Gr) | ee ..each 2.45 
Encyclopaedia World History ‘(Langer) . . 7.50 
Flags of America (Col. Waldron) .... .50 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored Force).. 5.00 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) eee 
French Revolution (Carlyle) ........... 2.45 
General Kenney Reports .. 4,50 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) .... 5.00 
History of Mod. Amer. Navy (Mitchell). 4.50 
Hitler's Second Army ............cloth 1.00 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) wine hem hs Ce 
Japan's Military Masters . cloth 2.50 
John C, Calhoun (Coit) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia . Sides ere 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) ; 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) ........ 3.00 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) — 
Meaning of Treason (West) sleee OQ 
Medal of Honor , » os 3 SD 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull . Soe 
Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vegetius).. 1.50 
Modern Battle (Thompson) . “Bs 
Mr. Lincoln's Cameraman (Meredith) .. 7.90 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) ...... 3.50 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) ....10.00 
On Active Service (Stimson) . 5.00 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) ....... 3.75 
Popski’s Private Army (Peniakoff) 3.75 
Potomac (Gutheim) .... ie 4.00 
Pres. Roosevelt & Coming of War t (Beard) 5.00 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) . 6.00 
Science at War (Gray) ... tes . 3.00 
Science at War (Crowther & 
Whiddington) . 6.00 
Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Soldier Art 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy . 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) . 
Tanks (Icks) ..... 
This I Remember (Roosevelt) 
U.S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulc ling) . 6.00 
U.S. Army in World War II 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground Com- 
bat Troops . 
AGF: Procurement and Train 
ing of Troops ..... ; 
Vol. III: Okinawa: The Last Battle 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 
Vol. V: Lorraine Campaign 10.00 
War on Wheels (Kutz) . 2.00 
War Through the Ages (Montross) ..... 5.00 
Warfare (Spaulding) . 5.00 
West Point (Baumer) 3.00 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) . 7.50 
West Point (Forman) . 3.75 
Western World & Japan ee 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 5.00 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) 2.75 
Yank: GI Story of the War 5.00 


Vol. II: 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) .... , . 5.00 
Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) . ees ..paper .25 
Conflict (Milton) ....... — 
Hood: Cavalier General . .. ‘ . 4,00 
House Divided (Longstreet & Richmond) $.75 
Lee's Lieutenants, 3 vols. (Freeman). . each 7.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) ... 3.50 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
set 12.50 
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Lincoln Papers 

R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) 

Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) 

War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford) . . 
Patriot Battles ( Azoy) 

Story of the Mexican War (Henry) 

They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy)... 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 

I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 

Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) .... 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) ..... 

Sex Problems in Modern Society 

Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) 

Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, Plants, 
Reptiles of Pacific h 

Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth .... 

Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth .... 

Home Repairs Made Easy (Frank!) 

Knots and Rope ; 

Mathematics for the Million 

Survival; paper .25; cloth 

The Use of Tools 

What to do on a Transport (science) 
paper .25; cloth 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge . . . 
Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull’s-eye Indoor Shooting Kit . 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 
The story of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Ma- 
rine, how he fought, how he lived 
or died, what he thought about. 


$6.50 











The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 

Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) ... 

Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) ......... 

Battle for Tarawa (1st Marine Div.) .... 

Bougainville and Northern Solomons . 

Campaigns of Pacific War enatted 
Survey) 

Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25; 
cloth 

Defense of Wake (Marines) . F 

Devils in Baggy Pants (504th bheme). 

Down Ramp (lst, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) ; 

Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe etininidtedas) 4 

First Cavalry Division .... 

Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) 

Guam (77th Division) j 

History 2d Engineer Special Beigade Fe 

The Island (Guadalcanal 

Island Victory Or gaan 
paper .25; cloth . 

Lucky Forward (Allen) (ad hams) 

Marines at Midway 

Merrill's Marauders 

The Negro in World War II 

New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) . . 


7th Div.) 


Ist Mar. Div.) 3. 





Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) .... 2.50 
Okinawa: The Last Battle (1st and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th)... 7.50 
Omaha Beachhead (1st Army) 
Papuan Campaign 
River to the West 
St. Lo (XIX Corps) 
Salerno (Fifth Army) 
Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) 
Target: Germany (8th Air Force) 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) . . 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) . 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg (VII Compe) . 
Volturno (36th Div.) 
The Winter Line (II and VI Corps) .... 
With the II Corps to Bizerte 
2d Engineer Special Brigade 
yD” es aoe ee 
13th AF (Fijito PI) .. 
56th Fighter Group 
120th Regiment 
129th Regiment 
233d Eng. Combat Bn. ......... 
305th Regiment—Second to None 
363d Regiment 
376th Regiment 
398th Regiment 
409th Regiment .. 
508th Regiment .. 
3d Infantry Division 
6th Infantry Division 
7th Infantry Division—The Hour Glass. . 
11th Airborne Division—The Angels.... 6 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday... . 
27th Infantry Division . .. 
29th Infantry Division—29 Let's Go! 
30th Infantry Division 
33d Infantry Division—The Golden Cross . 50 
41st Infantry Division—The Jungleers. . . 10.00 
42d Infantry Division 
76th Infantry Division 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High. . 
81st Infantry Division . . 
83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across Europe 3, 50 
84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany 
85th Infantry Division . 
88th Inf Div—Blue Devils in Italy . . 
89th Infantry Division . 
91st Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division . . 
96th Signal Communique ; ieee 
101st AB Div—Rendezvous With Destiny . 50 
101st Airborne Division—Epic of ... 2.50 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks ..... 4.00 
106th Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the Way 5.00 
442d Combat Team—Americans ........ 5.00 
501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell ..... 3.75 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants... 5.00 
First Special Service Force 
Ist Marine Division . 
2d Marine Division- 
3d Marine Division . . 
4th Marine Division 
5th Marine Division- 
6th Marine Division 
9th Marines—Striking Ninth . 
Sth Army—Salerno to the Alps . : 
9th Army—Conquer 
390th Bomb Group 
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How to Survive 


AN ATOMIC BOMB 


By Richard Gerstell SURVIVE 


Here, written in simple question-and-answer form, is a valuable i 
book that shows how you may save your own life and the lives of y BOMB 
your family in case of an atomic attack. 

It tells you what you, personally, should and should not do be- Wimom eicteote 
fore, during and after an atomic explosion. In step-by-step fashion 
it explains how to be prepared beforehand—how to protect your- 
self and others during a bombing—the steps necessary to save your- 
self if you have been exposed to the bomb. 

Special sections for people who live in apartments or private houses, in cities and towns, or 
in the country. The simple instructions are applicable to any Army, Navy or Air Force station 
and the officers on duty there and their families. 


The only complete, authoritative handbook on atomic defense 
written especially for you. 


150 pages; illustrations; index 


Only $1.95 
* 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons 


Prepared by The Atomic Energy Commission 
and The Department of National Defense 





Data on bigger bombs—five times bigger than the Hiroshima bomb— 
are contained in this official and vitally important handbook. And with the 
information given, you can extend the figures on heat, radiation and blast 
to a bomb still more powerful. This book is now the military man’s basic 
source of atomic information—on what units from squads to army groups 
may be faced with when atomic weapons are used. 


456 pages; 175 photographs and drawings; complete index 
$3.00 


azmy COMBAT FORCES Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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